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Found on the floor 
of a nursery... 





A SALES IDEA 
FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Infants’ 











rMo YOU, the name KING EDWARD 

may mean a good cigar. But to the 
lucky children whose parents work for 
King Edward Cigar Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., makers of this well-known cigar, it 
means a safe place to toddle and play 
while father and mother are working. 


When you step inside this modern in- 
dustrial nursery, your eye is immediately 
attracted by the floors. It’s partly their 
beauty, partly their neat, clean appear- 
ance. But what really makes the difference 
is the way these floors harmonize with 
their surroundings. And that’s a sales- 
secret many business men are learning 


about Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. 


With Armstrong floors, it’s easy to 
give your business home a note of indi- 
viduality that invites sales. They have 
the style to lift your office, shop, or 
showroom out of the ordinary; the dura- 
bility to withstand heavy traffic; the 
comfort, quietness, and warmth under- 
foot to please customers and clerks alike. 

Low in first cost, Armstrong floors are 
also easy to maintain, and they never 
require expensive refinishing! Your local 
linoleum merchant will tell you how 
simple and inexpensive it is to modernize 
for more sales the Armstrong way. 
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For a bookful of ideas on how others are 
boosting sales with Armstrong floors, write 


both washable and durable 


The King Edward Industrial Nursery, Jacksonville, Fla., takes pric 
being the first of its kind in the country. It also takes pride in its Armstro 
floors, which play such an important part in each room scheme. In | 
Room above, the floor is Marbelle No. 019, with co 
Linostrips. Wainscot is Armstrong’s Linowall, Parchment No. 737 


with cap strip of coral linoleum, No. 4 


ae 


w 


This combination dining-room and playroom shows how or 
nal floor designs can be achieved with Armstrong’s Linol: 
Field is Marbelle No. 013. Insets are blue, willow gr 
coral, and white... Linostrips, coral and white. W ains« 
Armstrong’s Linowall, Peach No. 705. Floors and u 
installed by Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Jacksonville, | 





for “Better Floors for Better Business.”’ Sent | 
(40¢ outside U.S.A.). Armstrong Cork Compa 
Floor Division, 4006 Pearl Street, Lancaster, 


(Makers of cork products since 1860) 





ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


Custom Laid or ® Standard Design: 








PLAIN * INLAID * EMBOSSED « JASPE * CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE » RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER Ri 





Murder in the Laboratory 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in tires 


EHIND the massive walls and bul- 
let-proof glass of this tiny room in 
Akron, a tire is about to be blown to 
bits. A test of a new development in 
Goodrich truck and bus tires. 
Water is pumped into the tire and 
gauges measure the mounting pres- 
sure. Up, up it goes — far dove 
normal pressure. Still the gauge needle 
moves up, beyond the pressure any 
tire Carries on the road. Higher, higher 
..and at last bang/—there she blows! 
Tire after tire was blown up to the 
bursting point in the Goodrich labo- 
tatory—each with a different type 
carcass. Test after test was made to find 
the best construction consistent with 
the speeds, loads, and inflations to 


which tires are subjected. That con- 
struction was then adapted to all 
Goodrich Truck and Bus Tires — one 
more in the many improvements to 
their life and strength which Goodrich 
research is making constantly. 

It was Goodrich research which de- 
veloped Triple Protection— Goodrich 
research which brought forth the revo- 
lutionary Hi-Flex Cord now used in 
all Silvertown Tires. 

This cord is of special value in truck 
operations. Its compactness makes 


possible the construction of a stream- 
lined tire—a less bulky carcass. It does 
away with the“‘excess fat’ which causes 
dangerously high tire temperatures. 
Because it runs cool you can carry the 
peak loads and hit the high speeds 


with far greater protection. 


It’s a safer tire on any count. The 
“‘murder’’ test proves it. And hundreds 
of truck operators will back up that 
statement. If you want to Cut tire costs 
—with safety—talk to the Goodrich 
man today. Remember which, the 
name’s Goodrich. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Los Angeles, 
California ; Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS 


AND 


BUSES oie 
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Born: 











Acme 


A 6-pound son to Doveias Corrican, 
transatlantic flyer, and the former Exiza- 
BETH Marvin of San Antonio, Texas, in 
Los Angeles, May 24. Mrs. Corrigan, a 
public-school science teacher, was a child- 
hood sweetheart of the wrong-way aviator. 
They were married on July 17, 1939—just 
one year after Corrigan landed his vener- 
able crate on the Irish sod of a Dublin 
airport and told a tongue-in-cheek world 
that he thought he had been flying nonstop 
from New York to Los Angeles. After a 
honeymoon trip in another plane of an- 
cient vintage, the flyer and his wife 
settled in California. 


A 6-pound 4-ounce daughter to Prince 
Vasttt Romanorr, son of the Grand 
Duke Alexander and the Grand Duchess 
Xenia of Russia, and Princess NATASHA, 
in San Francisco, May 23. To White Rus- 
sians, the child thus becomes a possible 
heir to the nonexistent throne of the 
Romanoffs, as her grandmother, the Grand 
Duchess Xenia, was a sister of the late 
Czar Nicholas of Russia. Prince Vasili is 
a member of the executive staff of the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 


Adopted: 


By Joan Crawrorp, movie star, a baby 
girl about 4 months old, to be called 
Christina Crawford, in New York City, 
May 23. Miss Crawford received her final 
divorce decree from Franchot Tone, the 
actor, in April. 


Birthday: 

QuEeEN Mary, 73, 
May 26. At the re- 
quest of Britain’s 
Queen Mother, the 
usual family gather- 
ing was not held this 
year, and, instead of 
gifts, donations were 
sent to the Red Cross 
and other charities. 
The King, however, 
sent his mother the deep pink roses which 
her husband, the late George V, always 
gave her on her birthday. 
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Gene Tunney, former heavyweight 
champion of the world, 42, May 25. Now 
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chairman of the board of the American 
Distilling Co., Tunney spent a quiet day 
at his home in Stamford, Conn., with his 
wife, the former Polly Lauder, and his 
four children—three boys and a girl. 


Engaged: 


Buster Keaton, 43, former film co- 
median, and ELeanor Rutu Norris, 21, 
a dancer, in Los Angeles. The frozen-faced 
comedian’s attempt at a comeback has 
been complicated by financial and marital 
troubles (he has been married twice be- 
fore) and illness. 


Married: 


ArtHur Treacuer, English film actor, 
and Vireinia Taytor of Encino, Calif., in 
Las Vegas, Nev., May 22. They met in 
1934, while Treacher was playing in “The 
Captain Hates the Sea,” and Miss Taylor 
was Alison Skipworth’s stand-in. 


Gertrupe Carp, niece of the wife of 
Premier Molotoff of Soviet Russia, and 
Dr. Martin Aronson, a dentist at Belle- 
vue Hospital in New York City, May 26. 
Miss Carp, a student at New York Uni- 
versity, lives in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Upheld: 





Wide World Culver 


By the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals, a judgement of $278,210 in favor of 
WituiaM S. Hart, famous two-gun hero 
of the silent films, and his sister, Mary 
Hart, against the United Artists Corp., in 
Albany, N. Y., May 21. Hart, now 69 
(shown in the accompanying pictures 
as he looked in his heyday and as he 
appears today), charged that he suffered 
losses because United Artists violated 
its contract with him by failing to pro- 
vide proper distribution and promotion 
for his last film, “Tumbleweeds,” released 
in 1925. 


Awarded: 


To Henri Bercson, 80, French philoso- 
pher and winner of the 1927 Nobel Prize 
in Literature, the 1940 Nicholas Murray 
Butler Gold Medal of Columbia Univer- 
sity, May 23. The medal, bestowed every 
five years “for the most distinguished con- 
tribution . . . to philosophy or to educa- 
tional theory, practice, or administration,” 
was awarded to Bergson in recognition of 
his book “Two Sources of Morality and 
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Religion,” Prof. John Dewey was the yin, 
ner in 1935. 





Died: 






Wurm M. Co, 
SELMAN, 43, movi 
script writer and cre 
ator of the continyjt; 
for the comic strip 
“Ella Cinders,” at jj, 
home in suburba 
Eagle Rock near Ig 
Angeles, Calif., My 
25. While working » 
The Los Angele 


Times in the ear 




















20s, he and Charles Plumb, a cy. 1. 
toonist, conceived the idea of Ei, sh 
But not until fourteen syndicates hy pr 
rejected their wide- io 
eyed orphan did she 

appear in 1925. Con- 2. 
selman also wrote ric 
such movie successes ty 
as “Whoopee” for je 


Eddie Cantor, “A 
Connecticut Yankee” 
for Will Rogers, and, 
more recently, the 
Kay Kyser picture, 
“That’s Right, You’re 
Wrong.” 


Ratpu T. O’Net, 51, lawyer, and Na 
tional Commander of the American Legia 
in 1930-31, of a heart attack, in Wichita 
Kan., May 25. The day before, as retiring 
president, he had presided over the Kansa 
Bar Association convention. 


United Feature Syni 














Freperick C. FarrsBanks, 58, son of the 
late Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice President 
under Theodore Roosevelt, and president ff 
of The Indianapolis News, in San Diego 
Calif.. May 22. A year ago Fairbank 
underwent an operation and since the 
has been trying to regain his health at hi 
orange grove at La Jolla, Calif. 





Bric. Gen. Orto 
H. Fax, 74, indus- 
trialist and former 
leader in the Wiscon- 
sin National Guard, 
in Milwaukee, May 
21. In 1912 Falk was 
appointed receiver of 


the Allis-Chalmers se 
Co. and as president 
and chairman of the F 
board turned it into \ 
the present-day Allis-Chalmers Manufae- ; 
turing Co., one of the largest industria j 


concerns in the Middle West. 


EmaNnvueEL Hertz, 69, lawyer and al: 
thority on the life of Abraham Lincoln, 0 
the effects of a cerebral hemorrhage, " 
New York City, May 23. He was author 
of several books on the Civil War Pres 
dent, of which the best-known was “Ti 
Hidden Lincoln,” published in 1938. 
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FEATURE FOR FEATURE 
YOU SEE WHICH Us BesT! 


YOU CAN SEE THE BIG DIFFER- 
ENCES IN LOW-PRICED CARS: 


1. See the 1940 Quality Chart. It 
shows what each of “All 3”’ low- 
priced cars gives you in size, com- 
fort, economy —in quality features! 


2. Take Plymouth’s Luxury Ride! In 
riding enjoyment, as well as quali- 
ty features, you'll find Plymouth is 
most like the high-priced cars! 


SEE THE 
QUALITY CHART 























ERS ee. 
2 Plymouth alone of “AIl3’’ gives 
you coil springs on all models. 


3~ Plymouth has al 17” wheelbase 


---compared to 112“ and 113” for the 
“other two” low-priced cars. 


PLYMOUTH 


Be Only Plymouth gives you 4- 
ring, aluminum alloy pistons. 


@ Plymouth alone gives you the 
performance and economy of a big, 
six-cylinder, ‘“L-head’’ engine. 


TAKE THE 
LUXURY RIDE 


OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS 


CaDhatl lash 


ie a great feeling when 


you get your new car to 
know absolutely that you’ve 
made the best buy! 

And you'll find Plymouth 
is the only one of “All Three” 
low-priced cars that gives 
you a majority of the 22 im- 
portant quality features 
found in high-priced cars! 

See the 1940 Quality Chart 
at your nearby Plymouth 
dealer’s. And be sure to take 
Plymouth’s Luxury Ride. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Tune in Major Bowes’ Hour,C.B.S., 
Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. S.T. 


SEE THE NEW 1940 PLYMOUTH 
COMMERCIAL CARS! 


COUPES stant at 


etroit, Mich. 
. Tra clude all fed- 

4Nsporta tion 

taxes, if any, 


 eASY TO Buy 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 PROOF 


kwick Papers 


White clothes and customs 


may change with each passing 


generation, appreciation . of - fine 
things knows no era. Even in Dickens’ 
day, Hennessy Cognac Brandy was 
an established favourite, not only 
in Britain but throughout the world. 
Today, wherever the globe trotter's 
wanderings may take him, he will 
find Hennessy preferred .. . for 
its quality, for its bouquet, for its 


“é¢lean” -taste. 


*QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 
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FLASKS and FIFTHS 
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The Ford is Ahead of its field 


[ERRARESASS | 








@ A leader is one who in- 
fluences others. That’s why 
the Ford is the obvious style 
leader of its field. 

Who started the low 
grille, the deep hood, the 
smooth rear deck? Ford 
Motor Company designers. 

Which is the first low- 
price car with two-tone 
instrument panel and har- 
monizing interior — the 
really new style note for 
1940? The De Luxe Ford. 

Ford leadership in de- 
sign goes far beyond 


beauty. Research in the 
huge Ford weather tunnel 
has led to reduced wind 
resistance. Comparative 
tests prove that Ford-built 
cars have the most effec- 
tive streamlining in the 
industry. 

So in modern design, as 
well as in the other things 
that count, the Ford is 
ahead of its field. 

It’s the standout value 
— the only “8” in the low- 
price field—and the leader 
in all-around economy. 





Nation-wide Driving Contest for Boys of High-school Age 
$30,000.00 To encourage better driving among boys of high- 


school age — and to discover America’s best young 
j Pri drivers — the Ford Good Drivers League is con- 
n Prizes! eae | 
ducting a nation-wide contest. 
_ Prizes include 48 university scholarships, 96 free trips to the 
New York World’s Fair and trophies to state and national winners. 
For full information see any Ford, Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr or 


Lincoln dealer. 





THE FORD IS AHEAD 


More cylinders More power 
More flexible performance 
Better gas mileage* 

Bigger hydraulic brakes 
More comfortable seats 
More stability 
Valves that don’t need adjustment 
Engine that needs no “*hreaking-in” 


More rugged axles More equipment 


* As proved in 1940 Gilmore-Y osemite Economy Run. 
For complete details, write Ford Motor Company. 


It Pays to Deal with the Ford Dealer 


He is ready, willing and anxious to trade — any 
make. Before you buy any car, let him show you 
how easy it is to own a new Ford V-8. Prices are 
low and include equipment for which you often must 
pay extra. 


FO 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
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Whiie clothes and customs 


may change with each passing 


generation, appreciation of fine 
things knows no era. Even in Dickens’ 
day, Hennessy Cognac Brandy was 
an established favourite, not only 
in Britain but throughout the world. 
Today, wherever the globe trotter’s 
wanderings may take him, he will 
find Hennessy preferred ... for 
its quality, for its bouquet, for its 


clean" taste. 
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* CLEAN TASTE 
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The Ford is Ahead of its field 











®@ A leader is one who in- 
fluences others. That’s why 
the Ford is the obvious style 
leader of its field. 

Who started the low 
grille, the deep hood, the 
smooth rear deck? Ford 
Motor Company designers. 

Which is the first low- 
price car with two-tone 
instrument panel and har- 
monizing interior — the 
really new style note for 
1940? The De Luxe Ford. 

Ford leadership in de- 
sign goes far beyond 


beauty. Research in the 
huge Ford weather tunnel 
has led to reduced wind 
resistance. Comparative 
tests prove that Ford-built 
ears have the most effee- 
tive streamlining in the 
industry. 

So in modern design, as 
well as in the other things 
that count, the Ford is 


ahead of its field. 


It’s the standout value 
— the only “8” in the low- 
price field—and the leader 
in all-around economy. 





Nation-wide Driving Contest for Boys of High-school Age 


$30,000.00 
in Prizes! 


To encourage better driving among boys of high- 
school age — and to discover America’s best young 
drivers — the Ford Good Drivers League is con- 
ducting a nation-wide contest. 


Prizes include 48 university scholarships, 96 free trips to the 
New . ork World’s Fair and trophies to state and national winners. 
For full information see any Ford, Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr or 


Lincoln dealer. 





THE FORD IS AHEAD 


More cylinders More power 
More flexible performance 
Better gas mileage* 

Bigger hydraulic brakes 
More comfortable seats 
More stability 
Valves that don’t need adjustment 
Engine that needs no “breaking-in” 


More rugged axles More equipment 


* As proved in 1940 Gilmore-Y osemite Economy Run. 
For complete details, write Ford Motor Company. 


It Pays to Deal with the Ford Dealer 


He is ready, willing and anxious to trade — any 
make. Before you buy any car, let him show you 
how easy it is to own a new Ford V-8. Prices are 
low and include equipment for which you often must 


pay extra. 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


1. cae 











CALIFORNIA 


After using open account 
financing for four months, 
this client writes: ‘“We are 
very much pleased. By dis- 
counting our receivables 
we are able to take advantage of discounts offered us by suppliers, and cut 
down our purchasing costs . . . The cost of your service is very nominal 
and can be absorbed easily by the saving obtained.” 


DELAWARE 


This concern says: “‘Your 
service is dependable. We 
receive our checks on just 
the days that we need /7 
them. The dispatch of our | 
receivables has enabled us 
to get our money in this 
manner instead of from the banks. We do not have any bank loans at all. 
We depend entirely upon your service.”’ 


Financing Cost Easily 
Offset By Savings 














OREGON 


Sceptical at first, of the 
benefits, this client decided 
to try our service. Here is 
the first report: “Checking 
results for the first quarter 
of 1939 we find that the 
volume we have been able to transact has increased considerably, due in 
no small degree to your very efficient handling of our invoices .. . We were 
somewhat dubious, but do not hesitate to say now that we are thoroughly 
sold on this form of financing.” 







First Quarter Results 
Show Increased Volume , 
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Good business news comes to us from concerns we serve in every section of 
the country. Freedom from red tape; no maturing loans to face; double 
the sales volume without additional capital; no interference with their 
management . . . these are some of the advantages you too can enjoy through 
“NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING. Is your capital tied up in 
inventory? Investigate our Inventory Finance Plan. Let us send you the in- 
teresting story of “CAPITAL AT WORK”. Write to Dept. NW. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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When Peace Comes A of 


It seems to me that Harry E. Cla gpf you" 
“Suckers Again” letter (NEWswerk, \,fe ° Ma: 
20) is unduly pessimistic. It is true thfmhing ( 
the human race is slow to learn from jgl.5- © 
mistakes, but I am not prepared to fm I ha 
lieve that another Versailles and « syh,fincog! 
quent war are as inevitable as Mr. ClajfMform, | 
seems to think. Certainly it is to our ).Qgbatin 
terest economically to have Europe ,imfemini! 
peace, and obviously that peace can neyesrognita 
be achieved until Hitler and his regin, nania 
are eradicated from the Continent. Hen 
I believe we should assist the Allies wi Sant 
war materials (and financing if necessary 
to effect the end of Nazidom. With th} New 
Allies victorious, surely their statesmen afMses “ 
ours will profit by the mistakes (M}ived | 
Versailles and work out an equitable ay Bence 


UN 
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lasting peace. eoms 
GERTRUDE ANDERSON ern En 

St. Louis, Mo. tive ac 
“ i Brogniti 

r $ : The 
Keynes’ Mouse Trap b roper 


When John Maynard Keynes, the Brit 
ish “economist” whose “Spend-Lend” pla: 
for recovery had been given the coli 















Gas- 
Zz 


shoulder by his own government, broughf} You 
it to Washington, the New Dealers swalfMof th 
lowed it hook, line, and sinker. ResultfHowe 
seven years of continued depression, stagf§puzzle 


gering debt, and millions of pressure group. 
ers who refuse to be weaned. 

His tax plan for “financing the war” alw 
turned down by his own countrymen who 
knew their stuff, he is welcomed with open 
arms by the New Dealers, who leam 
nothing from experience. 

Verily, it is no longer necessary to make 
a better mouse trap to have a path wom 
to your door. 


Sunder 


r 











WAND B. DUNCAN 
Bowling Green, Ky. 





Spank for Lindbergh 


Since when does “getting the breaks” 
and having the good luck to fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean the first time qualify any- 
one as a statesman, military expert, high 
and mighty critic of everything and any- 
body? 

Colonel Lindbergh seems to _ have 
jumped all the way from an obscure mail 
pilot, who was probably a pretiy good 
boy, to a world critic, military genius, and 
seasoned statesman, but apparently very 
few people believe it but himself. 

A. G. COFFIN 
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Incognito aia 
I have always been an ardent News addit 
WEEK fan and in these present days of it- we 
oul 





ternational confusion I use it as my bible 
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n the war situation. However, my faith 
bas been shaken in the infallibility of your 
ditors and I begin to suspect my print 
od of having clay feet when on page 10 
Clark! your May 6th issue I read: 

*K, Mag “Magda Lupescu, mistress of Rumania’s 
rue thamning © arol, is scheduled to arrive in the 
from ji. Soon, possibly incognito.” 

to helt I have been under the impression that 
1 subefitincognito,” being a Latin word in its pure 
r. Claifiform, should follow the gender rules of 
atin and therefore, when it modifies a 
rope ggeminine noun, should be written “in- 
n nevelfrognita.” And incidentally, doesn’t Ru- 
nania’s King spell his name “Carroll’’? 


Pros, 


our il- 


regim: 


Henge CHARLES S. GEOGHEGAN 
es wii Santa Maria, Calif. 
‘eSSary 

ith thf’ Newsweek, with support from Webster, 


nen aulises “incognito” as an English word de- 

kes dived from Latin, not as a pure Latin word. 

ble anlf¥ence use of the feminine or plural forms 
keems unjustified. To quote Fowler’s Mod- 

RSON Bern English Usage: “The adverb or predica- 
tive adjective (traveling i.) is usually ‘in- 
kognito’ irrespective of gender & number.” 
| The name of the King of Rumania its 
Hproperly spelled “Carol.” 
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Gas-Tank ‘Bombs’ 


roughfe Your May 27 cover is an excellent shot 
of three Curtiss SBC-4 dive bombers. 
However, one part of the picture has me 
puzzled. Are those new-type bombs slung 


groupfeunder the fuselages of the planes? They 


$s swal- 
Result 
|, Stag: 


bb) 
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n who 
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Rudy Arnold 
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good 


appear to be ordinary high-power “eggs” 

at first glance but closer inspection proves 

. and i that they lack the fins ordinarily used to 

very Ip keep them in true flight. Can you set me 
right? 

FIN C. MILLARD McCLARREN 

New Haven, Conn. 





These “eggs” are not bombs but extra 
gasoline tanks which give the planes an 
additional hour’s flying time in training 
maneuvers. In combat service the tanks 
would be replaced by 1,000-pound bombs. 
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GETS THE CALL FROM 


PHI 





ANd 
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s¢ ge B> “CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS” 
Se 









Of course, you have heard 
= “Johnnie's” famous cry ring 
through the air. And daily, perhaps, you en- 
joy the grand flavor and aroma of his prod- 
duct—the famous Philip Morris Cigarette. 
But do you know what goes on “behind 
the scenes” to assure the high quality and 
uniformity that enables Philip Morris to tell 
the world—it’s “America’s Finest ?”’ 





In the cigarette-filling operation at the Philip 
Morris plant, Sturtevant Air Conditioning as- 
sures uniformly filled, perfectly-formed cigarettes. 


MORRIS! 


999 Oa0 2449 


Sturtevant Air Conditioning plays a vitally 
important role here. In the great Philip 
Morris plant at 20th and Cary Sts., Richmond, 
Va., it maintains ideal conditions of temper- 
ature and humidity, not only in storage and 
cigarette-making departments, but in cafe- 
teria, packing department and offices. Result 
—better cigarettes, production speeded, 
spoilage reduced, increased efficiency and 
comfort for workers. 


MANY OTHER FAMOUS NAMES in 
industry are making better products at less 
cost through the use of Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning. To mention only a few of the 
many—General Cigar Company, E.I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Life Savers, Inc., Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. 


If you have an air conditioning, ventil- 
ating, dust and fume removal, or other 
air problem—call on Sturtevant’s 80 years 
of air engineering experience to help you 
solve it Profitably! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


Sturfevant 


efG. U.S. Pat yy 
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A GOOD TIME 


The oil in your engine takes a whip- 
ping, too. A harmful whipping from 
heat, unless it’s insulated. 


For a running engine gets hot, 
you know—hot enough to break 
down ordinary oil and form harm- 
ful varnish that makes your engine 
labor, consume excessive gasoline, 
may even Cause pistons to seize. 


That’s why we insulated Havoline 
against heat by an exclusive Texaco 
process, 


Insulated Havoline gives your 
engine full protection—no matter 
how steady the running, no matter 
how hot the day. That means 

















TO INSULATE 


safety plus economy of operation. 


What’s more, you get the full 
power and pep out of your engine, 
thanks to another Texaco process 
that eliminates carbon-forming im- 
purities, thus keeping your engine 
clean and sweet running. 


Hotter days ahead! Better insu- 
late! Ask for Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil at Texaco and other good 
dealers everywhere. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE—A full hour 
of all-star entertainment — Every Wed- 
nesday Night—Columbia Network— 
9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 
7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


DISTILLED AND 


INSULATED 


-». AGAINST HEAT... AGAINST COLD 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Berlin and Washington 


Note the complete absence (up to 
this week, anyway) of German diplomatic 
protests against the U.S.’s increasingly 
unneutral statements and actions, includ- 
ing F.D.R.’s charges about machine-gun- 
ning of refugees. Washington concludes the 
Nazis have finally realized that protesting 
and arguing will only arouse animosity. 
It’s also significant that important Ger- 
man representatives in the U.S. make a 
point of hinting that punishment has been 
meted out to the U-boat commander who 
supposedly sank the Athenia and the of- 
ficers responsible for the City of Flint’s 
seizure. Such signs support the credible 
reports that Hitler fears American power. 
Though he knows the U.S. couldn’t inter- 
vene effectively now, he’s clearly anxious 
to prevent it from declaring war or other- 
wise committing itself to a long struggle 
against the Nazis. 


Anti-Alien Wave 


The Administration 
Column detection here one of its most 
ticklish jobs. Attorney General Jackson, 
long a vocal champion of civil liberties, 
dislikes the task, fearing some harassing of 
innocent aliens is bound to result. Yet 
he’s satisfied that a drive is necessary be- 
cause (1) he has information that real, if 
limited, Fifth Column activity is under 
way and (2) Federal action is necessary 
to slow down extreme persecution of 
aliens in states and communities, where 
persons with German accents particularly 
are feeling the heat. The Justice Depart- 
ment is already watching a number of 
espionage agents 
but doesn’t want to arrest them right 
away, preferring to use them as decoys 
for possible bigger game. 


considers Fifth 


Italian Fifth Columns 


The Justice Department has long looked 
for its real Fifth Column trouble to start 
with Italy’s expected entry into the war. 
The Italian-born are more numerous here 
than any other foreign group, and the 
percentage of Mussolini sympathizers 
among them is far greater than the per- 
centage of Hitlerites among German- 
Americans. The Dies committee will soon 
hear charges that the Fascist Government 
has a far-flung Trojan Horse network here, 


} 


(mostly small-timers) * 


readied to cooperate with Nazi and Com- 
munist Fifth Columnists upon Italy’s en- 
try into war. It will be alleged (1) that 
Italy hopes to use as the network’s 
nucleus the Dante Alighieri Society, the 
Italian language club with hundreds of 
school and community branches; (2) that 
the Duce’s aide, Felice Felicioni, has been 
directing fusion of the society with the 
Committee for the Italian Language, co- 
ordinating agency for Fascist cultural 
activity here; and (3) that the U.S. head 
of this strengthened Fascist network would 
be Commendatore Gaetano Vecchiotti, 
Italian Consul General in N. Y. 


Landon Mixup 


The strange confusion about Landon’s 
White House visit last week (see page 34) 
grew out of these facts: Having invited 
Frank Knox to join the Cabinet and in- 
tending to invite Landon, Roosevelt ar- 
ranged for the latter to visit the White 
House. When Landon later issued his anti- 
coalition statement, F.D.R. became irri- 
tated and saw no reason to go ahead with 
the conference. So the White House sug- 
gested through Frank Altschul, 1936 Lan- 
don backer and brother-in-law of Gov- 
ernor Lehman of N. Y., that Landon turn 
back and give the press a statement that 
he was taken ill. Landon refused to use the 
“ill” alibi. Then Roosevelt, apparently 
having reconsidered, phoned Landon per- 
sonally at Chicago and asked him to come 
on. At the White House conference, only 
generalities were discussed, and no job of 
any kind was offered. 


Capital Conversation 


Table talk in informed Washington 
circles: The extraordinary degree to which 
Army and Navy chiefs have subordinated 
their old jealousies and are collaborating 
on defense plans . . . The fact that Wash- 
ington has been authoritatively informed 
that Britain will put Singapore at the 
U.S.’s disposal at any time it is needed 
. . . Ex-Governor Landon’s private state- 
ments that he won’t accept the chairman- 
ship of the GOP resolutions committee be- 
cause he wants to keep his hands free and 
take no responsibility for the platform 
compromises that are usually necessary. 


Trivia 

Though he’s 78, Chief Justice Hughes’ 
photographic memory is as good as ever. 
Before the American Law Institute May 
16, he delivered entirely from memory a 
2,500-word address which differed in only 
a few minor phrases from the advance 
texts distributed to reporters . . . Under- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Secretary of State Welles is one of Mary- 
land’s Democratic delegates who’ve been 
instructed to support Senator Tydings if 
F.D.R. doesn’t run. Hence, if Roosevelt 
withdraws, Welles must oppose his boss, 
Hull, and support a firm anti-New Dealer 
. .. Secretary of Labor Perkins grew tear- 
ful at the Cabinet meeting when it was 
decided to switch the Immigration Bureau 
from her department to the Department 
of Justice, 





Italian Sentiment Switches 


Discount the still prevalent reports 
that Italy’s joining Germany in the war 
would be highly unpopular with a major- 
ity of the Italian people. Trained observ- 
ers in Rome say that recent events have 
rapidly switched the average Italian from 
an anti-war—if not pro-Ally—stand to a 
miidly pro-German one. Carefully nur- 
tured by the Duce’s propaganda (includ- 
ing staged “student riots”), this feeling 
has been growing since the Allies’ fail- 
ure in Norway and has beeome widespread 
with Hitler’s successes in the west. Now 
café talk runs to boastful claims that the 
Italian naval and air forces “could handle 
easily” the Allied fleet. 


Mexican Compromise Plan 


Moderates in the Cardenas government, 
fearing a revolution after the July election, 
think they’ve found a way out. Their 
scheme, which they'll begin to advocate 
strongly if the situation continues to grow 
worse, calls for Cardenas to declare a na- 
tional emergency and appoint a Provision- 
al President (perhaps Gen. Sanchez Ta- 
pia). The plan is technically constitu- 
tional, and its backers believe it might pre- 
vent bloodshed. Oddly enough, one of the 
scheme’s strongest backers is Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, Mexico’s far from mod- 
erate labor boss. He thinks it might save 
him from the exile which both the lead- 
ing Presidential candidates have indicated 
they might force. 


Munich Bombing Culprit? 


This now-it-can-be-told story comes 
from excellent Italian sources, but of 
course can’t be confirmed officially: On 
April 26 a plane brought a German Jew 
and a woman from Seville to Rome, where 
the Jew was promptly arrested by Italian 
police and members of the German Ges- 
tapo. Next day the handcuffed prisoner, 
apparently doped, was flown to Berlin, 
where he is said to have been executed 
immediately for “having planned the 
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Munich bombing attempt on Hitler’s life. 
The woman is revealed to have been an 
undercover Gestapo agent who lured the 
Jew from Spain by convincing him he 
could sail to the U.S. aboard an Italian 
liner. 


French Colonial Unrest 


Censorship has kept correspondents 
from reporting the fact that Allied mili- 
tary reverses have started nationalist 
groups in French colonies, particularly 
Syria and Morocco, agitating against Paris 
again. This has to some extent been aided 
by Italian agents, some of whom have 
slipped back into these territories. As a 
result, France has started ‘increasing mili- 
tary “protective” forces in the areas, es- 
tablishing curfews, starting new alien 
roundups, etc. The same situation pre- 
vails to a lesser extent in the British col- 
ony of Malta. 


Brazilian Rightists 


While the Brazilian Government has 
been busily stamping out “Leftist revolu- 
tionary movements,” excellently informed 
observers say the Rightists have been plan- 
ning a coup. The movement is being built 
around the remnants of the green-shirted 
Integralista party, which has been sus- 
pected of having Nazi-Fascist support. 
Integralistas working busily underground 
say the coup is now slated for September. 


Calinescu’s Widow Here 


The widow of Armand Calinescu, as- 
sassinated Premier of Rumania, with her 
16-year-old son, slipped unobserved into 
this country two months ago. They were 
forced to flee Bucharest because of threats 
by the terrorist Iron Guard. Madame 
Calinescu is now living “somewhere in 
Connecticut,” and her son is attending 
an Eastern school. 


Foreign Notes 


Diplomats in Athens say Nikolas Poli- 
tis, brilliant politician and former Ambas- 
sador to Paris, is the coming man in Greece 
and the best bet to take over if Dictator 
(“Premier”) Metaxas’ heart trouble 
forces him out of politics . .. A party of 
450 German “music lovers” and “musi- 
cians” showed up in Belgrade May 20 for 
a scheduled concert of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic orchestra, but Yugoslav authorities 
called off the concert and hustled the party 
back to Germany when they discovered 
small machine guns intended for the Ger- 
man minority hidden in fiddle cases and 
other baggage . . . When Reich Colonial 
Chief Franz Ritter von Epp went to 
Rome recently, he took with him a world 
colonial repartition map for the postwar 
era, sent personally by Hitler to Il Duce 
for comment ... An unreported sidelight 
on the canonization at the Vatican May 2 


of St. Gemma Galgani was the presence at 
the ceremony of Petronio Santocchi, 73, 
who was one of her suitors in his youth. 


British Gold Flow 


The British Government quietly 
stopped liquidating its nationals’ security 
holdings here, because of the sharp slump 
in security prices, and began paying for 
war purchases in gold. Because of this, the 
gold inflow, which averaged $50,000,000 
weekly last month, has jumped to about 
$100,000,000 and might go up to $150,- 
000,000 unless the market rises sharply. 
Incidentally, bankers say most of Britain’s 
gold has already been shipped to Canada 
for safekeeping. 


Banks and War Orders 


To prevent government agencies from 
absorbing even more of the loan business, 
bankers have been putting concerted pres- 
sure on the Administration to amend the 
law which prohibits pledging claims 
against the government as collateral for 
credit. The banks, of course, want to get 
the loan business of companies filling de- 
fense orders. They point out that the law 
they want amended was originally passed 
to guard contractors on government work 
against exorbitant rates of interest. They 
contend that the same purpose can be ac- 
complished by prohibiting excessive inter- 
est on loans made against government 
contracts, that the banks would be glad 
to lend under such conditions, and that 
the RFC then wouldn’t need to make 
wholesale defense loans to industry. 





Business Footnotes 


Even if invasion of Britain should cut 
off shipments from Scotland, there’d be a 
six months’ supply of Scotch whisky on 
hand here; also liquor interests are think- 
ing of expediting further shipments by 
bringing large quantities of the liquor here 
in bulk and bottling it in the U.S... 
Government experts look for improved 
sugar prices next year because hundreds 
of French sugar-beet fields lie in the pres- 
ent war-activity zone . . . Every sharp 
break in stock prices has swamped SEC 
regional office switchboards with calls de- 
manding that the exchanges be closed 
down as a war-emergency step; investiga- 
tion shows most of the calls come from 
margin traders who are about to be wiped 
out. 


Press Notes 


Wren Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney, 
U.S. World War aviator, started a year 
ago to write his war memoirs he tentative- 
ly named the book “Never Again.” As 
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finally written and doctored in the light of 
recent events, it bears the title “Up and At 
’"Em” ... In May 24 stories reporting Tial. 
ian students’ pledge to fight against the 
Allies, The N.Y. Daily News said it was 
signed “by 130,000”; The N.Y. Times, 
“by 13,000”; The N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
“by 1,300.” 


Miscellany 


Public interest in Baby Quintanilla, jn- 
fant star of Eddie Cantor’s new film 
“Forty Little Mothers,” is embarrassing 
M-G-M a little. The baby isn’t a boy, but 
a girl, and isn’t one, but two—Barbera 
and Beverly Quintanilla, identical twins, 
who were used alternately to avoid tiring 
either too much . , . Radio station XEQK 
in Mexico City broadcasts the correct 
time every minute from 6 a.m. until mi<- 
night, with advertising plugs in between. 
Variety, entertainment trade journal, rates 
the station as a promising enterprise he- 
cause people dialing in for the time must 
usually hear at least one advertisement 
. . . Musical dopesters who’ve been riglit 
previously say the next super-hit tune 
that will be played to death on the radio 
will be “When the Swallows Come Back 
to Capistrano”—to be known briefly as 
“Capistrano.” 


James R. and Movies 


Major film companies have jitters over 
Jimmy Roosevelt’s attempt at independ- 
ent movie producing. Already having 
troubles with Washington, the big pro- 
ducers fear that if and when young Roose- 
velt’s enterprise should fail (because of 
his inexperience) , the monopoly-conscious 
Administration would take the failure as 
strong evidence that the major companies 
are stifling independents. This is why, 
after a secret conference of major pro- 
ducers last fortnight, it was agreed that 
one company should offer Roosevelt a 
$75,000-a-year executive post. The offer 
has been made, though the company had 
no specific job in mind. 


Missing Persons 


Alexander A. Troyanovsky, former So- 
viet Ambassador to the U.S. who was re- 
ported purged after his return to Moscow 
in 1938, is actually teaching international 
law at the University of Moscow and edit- 
ing an encyclopedia Thomas C. 
O’Brien, William Lemke’s running mate 
on Father Coughlin’s Union party ticket 
in 1936, now practices law in Boston; says 
he has no further political aspirations . 
Luis: Angel Firpo, the Argentine heavy- 
weight who knocked Jack Dempsey out of 
the ring in a 1923 title match, lives on a 
farm not far from Buenos Aires. Esti- 
mated to be worth at least $250,000 (much 
of it in real estate), he lives so frugally’ 
that the uninformed often think he's, 
broke. 
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HERE are two times to invest in 

new cost-cutting turret lathes— 
when you’re busy and when you’ re not. 
When you’re busy, the greater speed 
and production of modern Warner & 
Swaseys help you get out more work, 
on time, at a profit. When you’re not 
busy, the lower cost-per-piece that a 
modern Warner & Swasey gives you is 
vital to the very existence of your plant. 


In the past, many managements 
waited until they could see a long 


Is there LVER atime: | 
you YN i ¢ want lower costs? 


period of expanding business ahead, 
before they would invest in moderni- 
zation. Today modern managements 
know that whatever is ahead, the best 
way to meet it is to be on the basis of 
the lowest possible costs—and the best 
way to do that is to invest in modern 
Warner & Swaseys that cut cost per 
piece as much as 50%, cut and often end 
scrap loss, operate at minimum main- 
tenance, and win workmen’s approval 
because they are easy to operate. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 




















GENERAL ELECTRIC REDUCES 





GE MAZDA LAMP PRICES § 


LOOK! NEW 
LOW PRICES 
ON FIFTY 
POPULAR 
SIZES FOR 
HOME AND 
BUSINESS ! 


YES! AND 


FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS ARE 


REDUCED 
FOR THE 


SECOND TIME 


THIS YEAR! 





20™ MAJOR PRICE REDUCTION IN 19 YEARS! 


New Prices Effective June 1, 1940 


7%, 15, 25 watt G-E MAZDA lamps.......now 10¢ 
40, 50 and 60 watt...... were 15¢....... now 13¢ 
75 Ge BOO WOE ce cccees previously reduced to 15¢ 
Pere TT TTT Te previously reduced to 20¢ 


FOR STORES, OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


ME cdndcoesavsececes was 30¢....now 27¢ 
300 watt (medium base)..... was 50¢....now 45¢ 
300 watt (mogul base)...... was 70¢....now 65¢ 
EE Er rer ert was $1.20..now $1.10 
FE WEB céccecevcesseccess was $3.75..now $3.25 
1000 watt...cecseceee eceess was $4.00 ..now $3.50 
Pr was $5.75..now $5.25 


Prices also reduced on Silvered Bowl, Rough Service 
and Daylight Lamps 





MAZDA “F”’ FLUORESCENT LAMPS (Daylight and White) 
15 watt T-8......ceeee+ewas $1.15....nOW 95¢ 
15 watt T-12............Wwas $1.45....now $1.25 
20 watt T-12.......2++--.Was $1.65....n0w $1.25 
30 watt T-8 .............Wwas $1.50....n0w $1.25 
ar was $2.30....now $1.90 
Prices also reduced on blue, green, pink, cold, and red “F” lamps 





NEW! G-E (Type D) WHITE LAMPS...30 and 60 watt...10¢ 


Their new white coating absorbs approximately 10% of the light 
initially, but diffuses the light to the edge of the bulb. The standard 
inside-frost finish on regular lamps absorbs only a negligible per- 
centage of the light. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 























EVER SINCE EDISON INVENTED 
HIS FIRST INCANDESCENT 
LAMP IN 1879 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
RESEARCH AND 
\ / j DEVELOP MENT HAVE 
\ / BEEN GIVING YOU 
MORE & MORE 
LIGHT 
FOR LESS 

























SINCE 1921 
PRICES OF G-E 
MAZDA LAMPS 
HAVE COME 
DOWN 73% 
WHILE EFFICIENCY- 
amount of light 
for current 
consumed - 
HAS GONE UP 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
G-t'S LATEST 
PRICE REDUCTION ! 
STOCK UP ON G-E 
MAZDA LAMPS 
now ! LOOK FoR 
THE G-E MONOGRAM 
| ON EVERY BULB 
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Wide WOfid radiophoto 


A blown-up bridge slowed down German infantry on a river bank 


French Guns Pound Frenziedly 
To Halt Relentless Nazi March 


And British Fear Mounts 
as Threat of Actual Invasion 


Draws Ever Nearer Isles 


Before King Leopold, without consult- 
ing the British and French and acting 
against the advice of his ministers, this 
week ordered the Belgian Army to lay 
down its arms, the Nazi military machine 
rolled across Belgium and Northern France 
with such power and precision that it 
seemed only the miracle Premier Reynaud 
had called for in the French Senate May 
21 could save the pocketed Allies. In Brit- 
ain, for the first time since the Napoleonic 
Wars, serious preparations were made to 
combat invasion. And, as the German 
troops fought their way into the Channel 
ports, the Nazis broadcast their confidence 
that the moment was approaching to carry 
dut their grandiose plan for the subjuga- 
tion of the British Empire. 

Then, early Tuesday, Reynaud called 
the French Council of Ministers into a 
session that lasted two hours and 30 min- 
utes. It was learned that Gen. Maxime 
Weygand, Commander-in-Chief of the 








French forces, had addressed the body. In 
England officials admitted the situation 
was “increasing in gravity.” From Paris 
came the news the Premier would address 
the French nation over the radio at 8:30 
that morning. 

It was an angry Reynaud who spoke to 
his people: “The Belgian Army has laid 
down its arms on orders of its King—the 
same King who appealed to the Allies to 
come to his help, the same King who in 
December last year refused to have any 
staff talks with the Allies, the same King 
who up to May 10 professed to have equal 
faith in the word of Germany as in the 
word of the Allies . .. we knew dark days 
were coming. They have come.” (The Bel- 
gian parliamentary delegation in France 
called Leopold’s action “a shame” and 
urged every Belgian in France to rush aid 
to the Allies). Much of the Premier’s bit- 
terness no doubt was due to Leopold’s bad 
timing: at France’s back door, growing 
bolder each hour (see page 24), was Italy, 
whose Crown Prince Umberto is married 
to the Belgian King’s sister, Marié-Jose. 

Just a week before the Premier had 
given his nation the truth—in hard, tragic 
words. Then he had detailed the mistakes 


of the French Army: the reliance of the 
Meuse River as a defense line, and the 
failure “through unbelievable faults which 
will be punished” to destroy the bridges 
over the river; the assignment of a “badly 
organized, badly trained” army under Gen. 
André Corap to hold the pivot of the 
French line at Sedan. Pounding his words 
home, the Premier admitted that “the 
truth is, our classic conception of warfare 
has run counter to a new conception”— 
German mechanized war. Then he told 
how he had recalled Henri Philippe Pétain, 
“the victor of Verdun,” and Weygand, 
“Foch’s man,” to parry the Nazi blow. 
And he ended with what was almost a 
prayer: “As for myself, if you will tell me 
that tomorrow only a miracle can save 
France, I shall reply: I believe in miracles 
because I believe in France.” Reynaud, as 
in this Tuesday’s broadcast, had deliber- 
ately revealed facts to harden the nation. 


Pocket 


The disaster—as Reynaud admitted— 
that allowed the Germans to smash through 
the French lines all the way to Cambrai 
was the collapse of Corap’s army. Last 
week another French Army fell to pieces 
under the Nazi hammering, and this time 
the Germans drove all the way to the 
English Channel. 

To halt the original attack through 
Cambrai, the French had hastily thrown 
in the Ninth Army. Gen. Henri Giraud— 
an officer who had been taken prisoner 
and escaped in 1915, and had gained the 
nickname “The Lion” for his exploits in 
the 1925 Moroccan campaign—was put in 
command of it. Giraud got in a tank and 
set off to organize his command. Instead, 
he ran straight into a German tank 
column and was captured—to the amaze- 
ment of both himself and the Germans. 
His Ninth Army, according to Berlin, was 
cut in two and forced back upon Va- 
lenciennes. 

Again a great gap had been hacked in 
the Allied lines, and this time the Germans 
roared through with a speed that sur- 
passed all their earlier advances. First, a 
column took Laon, whence the Kaiser’s 
armies shelled Paris with their Big Berthas 
in 1918. Then the great motorized col- 
umns rolled across the neat little fields and 
drab towns at 30 miles an hour, over 
ground where the World War armies had 
struggled bitterly for every yard of earth. 

Along the network of paved roads and 
hard-packed byways the Nazis struck to 
Péronne and then down the historic bat- 
tlefields of the Somme; to Arras, where 
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the British lost 132,000 men in 1917; to 
Amiens, with its junction of eight rail- 
ways, including the main Paris-Calais 
route. From Amiens they raced beyond 
their World War conquests to Abbeville. 
Directly across the Channel lay Hastings, 
where William the Conqueror in 1066 
won the last real battle fought by a 
foreigner on British soil. 

Up the sandy coast the Nazis pushed 
their columns with paralyzing speed and 
on May 23 reached Boulogne. There, in 
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these encircling efforts. But along the 
line of the Aisne River, the southern limit 
of the German advance, lines were gradual- 
ly stabilized and the older methods of war 
reappeared. 


Men 


In 1914 the ponderous masses of the 
German Armies, the flight of refugees, and 
the Allied resistance under great odds 
combined to impress observers with a 
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Prize catch: the Nazis ensnared Gen. Giraud, French 9th Army chief 


1805, Napoleon had massed his Grand 
Army and hundreds of flat-bottomed 
boats, then looked across from Cape Gris- 
Nez at the guardian English Channel fleet 
and turned around and went home. The 
Germans showed no such indecision. With 
scarcely a pause in Boulogne they whizzed 
on up the coast, engulfed St. Omer, vital 
rail center, cut around Calais to Grave- 
lines, and on Sunday claimed the surren- 
der of Calais itself. 

Meanwhile, other Nazi columns con- 
tinued to pour through the Somme gap. 
The French claimed that their own at- 
tacks had cut the gap from 30 miles to 
12 and brought it under devasting artil- 
lery fire. But they didn’t close it. The 
German detachments which got through 
immediately launched an attack on the 
rear of the British Army, slashing up 
along Vimy Ridge, past the Canadian war 
memorial, and toward a hallowed spot in 
British military history—Ypres. At the 
same time, on the north, German Armies 
swinging through Belgium cracked down 
hard on Belgian and British troops and 
forced them back to the River Lys. 

In this gigantic, shifting battle the 
German objective was to trap the British, 
French, and Belgians in a pocket, and the 
Allied aim was to close the gap and there- 
by pocket the Germans. Mechanized war- 
fare reached a new peak of confusion in 


sense of German might, refugee misery, 
and Allied comeback ability. Last week all 
these factors were again present but with 
the difference that human reactions them- 
selves had been speeded up to the mecha- 
nized pace of war. 


Germans 

At the nerve center of the German 
Armies was Hitler himself. In a special 
armored train the Fiihrer and Field Mar- 
shal Goring followed close behind the ad- 
vancing troops. In order to keep pace with 
the battle, their headquarters were moved 
as much as three times in one day. 

As special spark plugs for his mecha- 
nized advance the Fiihrer depended ‘on 
two of the most modern soldiers in the 
Reich. One of these was General Guderian, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Panzerdivis- 
ionen. In 1935 the General wrote a de- 
tailed forecast of the Nazi’s present tank 
methods. But the Fiihrer’s favorite officer 
was Gen. Walter von Reichenau, long 
known as the “Nazi General” because of 
his vigorous championing of the National 
Socialist cause. A sportsman and a demo- 
cratic aristocrat, nicknamed “The Bull,” 
Reichenau was placed in command of the 
Sixth German Army in Belgium. To his 
headquarters American correspondents 
were taken last week to see the Nazi forces 
in action. 


On the way to Belgium they found 
increasing evidence of British bombings in 
the Rhineland, and at Aachen they spent 
much of the night in air-raid shelters, 
And they reported that the raids were 
having a depressing psychological effect 
on the German public. But in the three 
days they spent in Belgium none saw a 
sign of an Allied plane. Instead, they were 
only treated to one spectacular feat after 
another by the Nazis and to demonstra- 
tions of German morale. 

At Liége they saw the last of the great 
forts go up in smoke under attack by dive 
bombers. At Louvain they inspected the 
remains of Louvain Library, still smolder- 
ing in the gutted town, and nearby at 
Steenockerzeel the wreck of the castle of 
Archduke Otto of Hapsburg, with the es- 
caped Archduke’s shaving kit spilled on 
the piano. 

In Brussels—the capital was only slight- 
ly damaged—Reichenau himself received 
the newspapermen and told them that 
Germany had only won the “first tricks.” 
When they asked how many Allied troops 
had been killed, the General’s eye twin- 
kled through his monocle as he said: “The 
surgeon says the full facts can become evi- 
dent only after the autopsy.” And he said 
that victory was a “matter of guts in men 
backed by the best fighting equipment.” 

All through Belgium the correspondents 
found the roads choked with columns 
moving forward by motor without a hitch. 
Behind them came long columns of sun- 
burned Nazi youths making marches of 40 
miles a day under full equipment. Among 
troops that had just reached the English 
Channel south of Antwerp, enthusiasm 
reached its highest pitch. They continually 
heard the Nazi song “We Are Sailing 
Against England,” and young troopers 
talked enthusiastically of marching on 
London. Naval officers had already begun 
to arrive at Antwerp. 

No correspondents were permitted on 
the actual fighting front. But men who 
came to the rear from both sides reported 
the utter exhaustion of those engaged in 
the machine warfare. Wearing leather 
helmets, crammed into hot and stinking 
machines, the crews returned from tlie 
work exhausted. Pilots of dive bombers 
and fighting planes fared even worse. 
Every dive of the “Stukas” snapped the 
blood toward the pilots’ feet and wrenched 
internal organs. Apparently many squad- 
rons on both sides were making six or 
eight flights a day, instead of the two or 
three considered the limit short of exhaus- 
tion. On the ground also the strain on 
nerves and endurance was great. The 
French reported that in mass German at- 
tacks on the Aisne they were slaughtering 
German infantry by the company. 


Allies 


On May 25 France’s 73-year-old Gen- 
eralissimo Weygand, issued a communiqué 
headed “Penalties.” It announced one of 
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the most drastic shakeups in French 
military history. Fifteen generals, from di- 
visional to army commanders, were sum- 
marily removed from their posts and seven 
colonels were promoted to the rank of 
major general. 

Weygand also undertook the personal 
supervision of all sections of the battle- 
field. He was always on the go, flying from 
one scene of action to another and even 
over the actual battle areas in order to get 
a bomber’s-eye view of the action. In 
between he rushed back to Paris for con- 
ferences with Premier Reynaud and 
Winston Churchill, who flew to Paris 
again last week. And on Sunday the 
Generalissimo flew through skies which 
the Germans claimed to control and 
inspected the Allied troops in the Belgian 
pocket. 

Weygand imposed a far more rigorous 
censorship on news. All correspondents 
with the armies were ordered back to 
Paris and London. Unlike the reporters 
with the German Armies, they returned 
with personal experiences of horror. 

All described the terrific pace of the bat- 
tle—in an area of hundreds of square miles 
with virtually no set lines, constant bomb- 
ings, and, above all, no rest for the troops. 
Aviators frequently collapsed at their mess 
tables from sheer fatigue. 

But the dominant impression the corre- 
spondents received—especially those with 
the British Expeditionary Force—was of 
the terrible effect of bombing. Transporta- 
tion was upset, roads harassed, and town 
after town was leveled to the ground. 

Edward Angly, New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent, described a typical 
raid: “Through all the noise and clatter 
of bursting shells, falling debris, the rattle 
of machine guns and anti-aircraft fire, 
came the frightened cries of children, the 











faint groans and cries of mothers who 
had slept little through ten nights 

In the streets as the bombs fell and the 
pompoms and searchlights flamed through 
the skies frightened dogs scurried 
about, tails between their legs and howling 
hideously. Only the cats took the war in 
the usual way of a cat on a moonlit night 
in May.” 


Refugees 

The Germans estimated that they had 
surrounded at least 500,000 Allied troops 
in the Belgian pocket. But inside that 
area they also held another and larger 
army—some 3,000,000 refugees. Corre- 
spondents behind the German lines found 
that civilians who had stayed at home 
were again working in the fields. But on 
the other side was destitution, horror, 
and confusion. 

In the face of the early Nazi advance, 
Belgian and Dutch civilians by the thou- 
sands simply picked up their belongings 
and fled toward the Channel and France. 
The first came in fast, expensive cars— 
and they were the only ones to beat the 
Germans into France. The others followed 
in rickety jalopies, on bicycles, in farm 
carts, and on foot. They jammed roads 
and became inextricably tangled with Al- 
lied troops—thereby hampering military 
operations and laying themselves open to 
heavy attack from the air. 

The refugees congregated in the smashed 
and constantly bombed towns in_ the 
Allied pocket, giving the armies a problem 
second only to that of defeating the Ger- 
mans. Water lines snapped, and food ran 
out. And as the Germans swept up to the 
Channel ports the only means of escape 
for the refugees was cut off. The few that 
arrived in Britain described scenes of mass 
hysteria in Boulogne as the Germans 
bombed and fought their way into the 
port while thousands of civilians were 
packed into the streets and docks. 


Machines 


By last week the German tactics held 
no real surprises for the Allies. But in all 
branches the Nazis kept revealing innova- 
tions and astonishing the enemy by the 
scale and care of their preparations. 


Air 

German squadrons employed precisely 
the same technique that they used earlier 
in their campaign but with a vast intensi- 
fication that brought destruction more 
thorough even than that in Poland. Every 
town in the path of the German advance 
where resistance might be expected was 
bombarded by fleets of 30 to 40 planes. 
These generally first dropped explosives 
from high altitudes but when there were 
specific objectives, such as railway sta- 
tions, dive bombers roared down. Incen- 
diary bombs finished the job. Across the 
entire face of Northern France a pall of 
smoke dimmed the spring sun. 
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... and General Guderian 


The Allied squadrons continued to at- 
tack and probably shot down more than 
they lost themselves. But instead of gain- 
ing, the Allies actually seemed to be 
falling into an increasingly inferior position 
as the Germans hurled reserve craft into 
the fray (some of the pilots were reported 
to have had only 24 hours’ flight training 

In one case the British reported that 
nine of their planes attacked 110 German 
ships. The inevitable result of the numeri- 
cal inferiority was that Allied land opera- 
tions were increasingly harassed while Ger- 
man reinforcements poured through Bel- 
gium and France in an ever larger stream. 

As they hit into the relatively unpro- 
tected back areas of the Allies around thie 
Channel, the Germans also threw great 
numbers of parachutists into action. These 
were divided into five groups, distinguished 
by bird insignia. One-bird men were en- 
gineers who kept roads open; two-bird 
troops seized landing fields for transport 
planes; three-birders took supply depots, 
while four- and five-bird men acted as 
combat troops. 


Ground 

German tank tactics last week only 
showed one innovation. Flame-throwing 
machines with the crew clad in asbestos 
uniforms were increasingly used for firing 
houses and attacking pillboxes. But the 
real surprise of the week was found among 
the Nazi motorcycle cavalrymen, who 
were reported to have been clad in steel 
vests that had been previously tried out 
on infantry and found too heavy. 

The motorcycle corps has long been one 
of the most important semimilitary Nazi 
organizations, taking candidates from the 
Hitler Youth and training them for all 
kinds of cross-country riding. In the army 
these cyclists have been made an elite 
corps, and last week they rode in the van- 
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guard during the advance down the 
Somme Valley to the sea. Whizzing down 
moonlit roads at top speed they seized 
strong points and supply bases for the 
armored-car and truck columns that fol- 
lowed. Their most spectacular feat was 
the capture of Abbeville, where three 
cyclists took and held the railroad station 
until reinforcements arrived. 


Engineers 

By last week the Germans seemed to 
have demonstrated that they had solved 
the toughest problem of the last war: how 
to maintain the continuity of an attack. 
The answer was twofold. The Nazis both 
mechanized and reorganized their engineer 
arm. Instead of its being largely a con- 
struction service, as in most armies, the 
German engineers have been transformed 
into combat units, trained at a special 
school at Rosslau. Their first job is to 
clear away enemy mines and if possible 
prevent the demolition of bridges and 
communication centers. 

But their most important duty is to get 
the German Army and, in particular, its 
tanks, across streams where the bridges 
have been destroyed. Along the Meuse 
they repeatedly did this under fire. 
Each unit had a bridge train with pon- 
toons and prefabricated units. The prep- 
aration for the Belgian invasion had been 
so careful that these exactly fitted into the 
piers of destroyed bridges. And a few 
extra-size units have giant trucks with 
derricks that set up temporary steel sus- 
pension bridges, strong enough to hold 
the heaviest tanks. These were invented 
by General Guderian and are called 
“Guderian miracles.” Still other engineer 
companies carried 7-foot-long explosive 
tubes, designed to clear away barbed wire, 
while others functioned as flame throwers. 


Britain 
The announcement of the break-through 
to the English Channel stirred Germany 


as has no other event since the beginning 
of the war. Berlin newspapers hailed it as 
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the “greatest offensive of all time.” En- 
thusiastic Nazis were willing to take bets 
that German troops would occupy London 
within two weeks. Officials had no hesita- 
tion in categorically stating that Ger- 
many’s next objective was Britain itself. 
For that purpose, they said, the Reich 
really had a secret weapon, but they re- 
fused to give any inkling of what it was 
other than to knock down all guesses made 
so far. 

In Britain the news of the capture of 
Boulogne brought the war home as noth- 
ing short of invasion actually could. When 
Prime Minister Churchill made a _ two- 
minute announcement in Parliament that 
the fighting had reached Boulogne, 
M.P.’s sat in shocked silence, Almost 
immediately barbed-wire entanglements 
and new fortifications were constructed 
in the southern and eastern coastal 
towns, while their inhabitants uneasily 
watched the flashes of gunfire across 
the Channel. And Friday night German 
planes roared over Yorkshire and East 
Anglia, dropping bombs which injured 
eleven persons. 

On Sunday the German menace caused 
a shake-up in the army High Command. 
Gen. Sir Edmund Ironside,* the towering, 
granite-faced Chief of the Imperial Staff, 
stepped out of his position to take charge 
of home defense—hitherto a relatively un- 
important job but now potentially the 
biggest one in Britain. War Office officials 
went out of their way to emphasize that 
Ironside was being shifted only because his 
services were needed to organize home 
defense. 

He was succeeded as staff chief by his 
assistant, an amiable Irishman named 
Gen. Sir John Greer Dill. Like Ironside, 
Dill fought in the Boer War and all 
through 1914-18. Noted as a strategist, he 
commanded Camberley Staff College and 
served as Director General of Intelligence. 
And, as commander of British forces dur- 





*In the eleventh century another Edmund 
Tronside, son of King Ethelred, battled Danish 
invaders under King Canute. 


Black Star 


German engineers carried material on tanks for spanning the rivers to be crossed 





ing the Palestine uprising of 1936, he 
became an advocate of tanks and bombers 
in making war. 


Significancemmne 


The most immediate effect of last 
week’s German victories was to put the 
Allies in a far worse strategic position than 
at any time in the World War. But beyond 
that it had even more serious consequences. 

The first was the continued success of 
the German methods of scattering mecha- 
nized attack and the fact that the Allies 
have not been able to evolve tactics to 
offset them. Furthermore, as the attack 
developed, the Franco-British inferiority 
became even more striking when the full 
power and preparations of the Germans 
were revealed. 

The second was the increasing superi- 
ority of Nazi air forces. As the battle goes 
on, this now seems likely to become 
greater than ever, because of the larger 
German production rate. The effectiveness 
of attacks on the Allied troops and the 
relative immunity of German forces to 
them also pointed to this control of the 
air as a—and perhaps the—decisive factor 
in the battle. 

The third and most important con- 
sequence was that the combination of the 
Nazis’ strategical situation and the suc- 
cess of their new weapons has changed the 
invasion of Britain from a possibility to 
a probability. 

It would still be a dangerous, maybe a 
reckless, venture. But, while Hitler’s 
“secret weapon” was discounted as a 
propaganda trick, for the first time the 
Fiihrer has grasped the means of invading 
Britain. The foundation of this is the 
possession of the Channel ports. They not 
only provide air bases only twenty minutes 
by bomber from London but they also 
control the Channel itself—practically 
closing London as a port, incidentally. 
From both Boulogne and Calais long- 
range artillery can sweep the British coast 
and might be used to cover landings at 
Dover and Folkestone. 

In the military sense, such a crossing of 
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the Channel would be more like forcing a 
river than a naval operation—as Britain’s 
1914 Chief of Staff, Sir John French, 
admitted in an official report during the 
last war. In line with this the Nazis have 
lately been putting increased emphasis on 
flotillas of light torpedo boats (see page 
28). Unlike the Italian mosquito craft, 
these ships are designed to carry up to 200 
troops and would make an ideal striking 
force supported by intense bombing at- 
tacks and parachutists. Moreover, Britain 
is acutely aware of danger from the back 
door by way of Ireland. 
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aris in Spring’ 

NEWSWEEK’S correspondent in Paris 
last week reported the atmosphere of the 
waiting city in the following cable: _ 

“Paris amid this battle is like another 
planet, with crowds sitting on the boule- 
vards in the sun, sipping champagne on 
no-aperitif days. Only booming anti-air- 
craft guns in the early mornings and the 
multitudinous uniforms of the Allies— 
British, Poles,Czechs, Dutch, and Belgians 
—give any reminder of war. Never has the 
city been so green or so lovely as this 
May, with the red coats of the women 
which are the latest fashion showing 
vividly under the trees of the Champs 
Elysées. 

“Sunday was very tranquil, if full of 
tense undercurrents. The city is full of 
wide open spaces—no busses, few private 


cars, taxis, or pedestrians. But at the 
Tuileries Gardens there are many children, 
some at the kids’ Guignol Theater, where 
Chamberlain belabors Hitler with his 
umbrella. The open boulevards are a 
bicycler’s paradise—and the supply is sold 
out. 

“Throngs attended special service at the 
church of St. Etienne du Mont, where is 
the tomb of St. Genevieve, who saved 
Paris when Attila crossed the Rhine fifteen 
centuries ago. There are new night guards 
formed of Combattants Anciens (war 
veterans) but I walked a mile across the 
city last night at 3 am. for a Paris 
Mondial broadcast and saw only one 
policeman and nobody else, though there 
were planes high overhead.” 


“| Newsweek’s' London correspondent 
cabled this description of the special 
church services on Sunday: 

“At Westminster Abbey the King and 
Queen and Queen Wilhelmina fervently 
prayed with numberless anxiety-ridden 
citizens. At Catholic Westminster Cathe- 
dral a young woman shrieking ‘Peace!’ was 
ejected. The scene of deep devotion at 
our peaceful Surrey village church was 
probably indicative of most of the country. 
Many, including men, wept. 


“Congregations were noticeably elderly 
and markedly feminine. Maybe that was 
because menfolk were spending their first 
Sunday at the factories. At Canterbury 
Cathedral 30 people walked out because 
Canon Shirley dwelt on English social ills 
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and the rise of millionaires and the unem. 
ployed, and said: ‘Germans are intensely 
idealistic and their armies owé more to 
revolutionary fervor than to armaments’,” 


Last Ditch 


British Accept Dictatorship 





Only to Save Their Democracy 


As the Germans tore across Northern 
France to the English Channel last week, 
the British saw a peril they had not 
known since the time of Napoleon. Unless 
the mechanized tide could be stemmed on 
the Continent, Hitler’s war machine was 
expected to crack down on them with 
full force. 

Optimism vanished overnight. It was 
no time for cheering words but the plain 
and incredible truth, and from the King 
on down the British people heard it. For 
the first time the entire nation was fully 
and completely mobilized for what was 
likely to be the most fateful struggle in all 
its history. 


Dictator 


The Allies knew their handicap when 
they declared war last September. So far 
as mobilized military strength was con- 
cerned, it was nearly a David-and-Goliath 
challenge. Hitler had had his Reich on a 
war footing for years; only after Munich 
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Crowds thronged Westminster Abbey on Sunday to pray for Britain in a dark hour 
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An 18th-century French artist’s conception of an invasion of England 


did Britain and France really start trying 
to catch up, and even then they fell short 
of doing it wholeheartedly. 

Hitler’s greatest advantage lay in his 
absolute rule. France was the first to realize 
that an enemy’s weapons must be matched. 
On March 18 last year—three days after 
the Nazis took over Prague—Edouard 
Daladier, then Premier, was made virtual 
dictator, to govern by decree until Nov. 
30. On the day his powers were due to 
expire they were extended for the duration 
of the war. In the March just past, Paul 
Reynaud fell heir to them when he suc- 
ceeded Daladier. 

In Britain, not until Aug. 24, 1939, 
when war was imminent, did the British 
Parliament vote Chamberlain’s govern- 
ment emergency powers to issue decrees 
over the King’s signature for one year. 
Furthermore, Chamberlain’s war effort 
encountered bitter Labor and Liberal op- 
position. Winston Churchill ended that 
when he succeeded Chamberlain three 
weeks ago. The country’s strongest per- 
sonality thus came to the fore, and he 
brought Liberals and Laborites into the 
formerly all-Tory Cabinet. 

Britain’s reluctance to take away power 
from the people and concentrate it in a 
single hand has a long past. Ever since the 
early barons won the Magna Charta from 
King John at Runnymede in 1215, Britons 
have zealously guarded their civil rights 
and been chary of dictators. They have 
had one—Oliver Cromwell, the seven- 
teenth-century puritan Lord Protector of 
England, who ordered the mace (symbol 
of Parliamentary authority) removed with 
the ery: “Take away that bauble!” 

Nevertheless, the increasing fear that 
Hitler might be their next “protector” was 
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enough to make the British take the dras- 
tic step of creating a dictator of their 
own. On May 22, Churchill flew to Paris 
to consult with the French on joint meas- 
ures to stop the Nazis. In Churchill’s 
absence, Clement Attlee, Lord Privy Seal 
and leader of the Labor party, was gov- 
ernment spokesman in Commons. 
Attlee announced grimly: “At this time 
everything for which we stand is in jeop- 
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ardy.” With that prelude, he introduced 
a new Emergency Powers Defense Bill, 
hurriedly prepared on a single sheet of 
paper, to increase the powers given the 
government last August and extend them 
another year—to August 1941. It called 
for complete control over “all persons, 
rich and poor,” capital and labor alike, in- 
dustry, banks, private property—every- 
thing within the realm to be placed at 
Churchill’s disposal. No emergency powers 
assumed during the last war came any- 
where near making such a clean sweep of 
individual liberties. The new bill raised the 
excess profits tax from 60 to 100 per cent, 
to prevent war profiteering, and gave the 
government power to lengthen working 
hours and fix wages. What it implied was 
temporary state socialism as far-reaching 
as Soviet Russia’s or Nazi Germany’s. 

Labor support was immediately forth- 
coming, for it was assured that all the 
hard-won gains of many years will be re- 
stored after the war. Spokesmen for the 
wealthy likewise renounced privileges in 
the supreme emergency. One of them, Sir 
Richard Acland, Liberal, said he hoped 
the government would come and take his 
own and others’ art treasures out of their 
castles to exchange for American airplanes. 
There were only two dissenters—David 
Kirkwood, Laborite, and William Galla- 
cher, Parliament’s lone Communist mem- 
ber. The bill was rushed through both 
Houses, and in less than three hours it 
became law. Amid the unanimous acclaim 
of the newspapers, The Times commented: 
“Our ancient liberties are placed in pawn 
for victory; nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism will redeem them.” 

Almost immediately Herbert Morrison, 
Laborite Supply Minister, ordered all arms 
and munitions plants and other factories 
filling government contracts to work 24 
hours a day seven days a week to speed 
up production. Subsequently, Churchill 
appealed for trade-union cooperation with: 
“The gravity of the situation deepens hour 
by hour.” 

On May 24, King George spoke just as 
plainly to his subjects throughout the em- 
pire. It was Empire Day, but instead of 
the customarily cheerful broadcast the 
44-vear-old monarch’s voice was weighted 
with sorrow when he declared: “The de- 
cisive struggle is now upon us ... The 
issue is now plain: it is the issue of life 
or death for us all. Defeat will not mean 
some brief eclipse from which we shall 
emerge with strength renewed—it will 
mean the destruction of our world as we 
have known it . . . Let no one think that 
my confidence is dimmed when I tell you 
how perilous is the ordeal which we are 
facing.” The King proclaimed Sunday of 
this week a day of national prayer. 


Purge 

The same day the House of Commons 
passed the war dictatorship bill, it ap- 
proved another important measure mak- 












ing serious cases of treason, espionage, and 
sabotage capital offenses. Next day Sir 
John Anderson, Home Secretary, began 
a new purge of both Britons and aliens. 
The biggest catch was Sir Oswald Mosley, 
the 43-year-old British Fascist leader, who 
was arrested with a number of his lieuten- 
ants, including an unnamed Ministry of 
Health official. Mosley had previously 
been unmolested, though he had repeated- 
ly advocated making peace with Hitler. 
Two other prominent Fascists arrested 
were Capt. Archibald Ramsay, an M.P., 
and John Beckett, a former M.P., who 
caused an uproar in the House of Com- 
mons in 1930 by trying to pull a Crom- 
wellian stunt and make off with the mace. 
Franz von Rintelen, World War German 
spy who operated in the United States, 
was interned with other enemy aliens. He 
had lived in England since 1926 and re- 
nounced his German nationality in 1934 
to become a “conscientious objector” 
against Hitlerism, and was not taken in 
the first roundup of aliens two weeks ago 
(Newsweek, May 20). An employe of 
the United States Embassy in London also 
was said to have been arrested, but no- 
body would reveal the name. 

Britain was also alarmed by the dis- 
covery of an alleged Irish Republican 
Army plot for an uprising this week end 
and the discovery of a used German para- 
chute in a Dublin suburb. Two persons 
were arrested and charged with helping 
this mysterious invader to escape: Stephen 
Carroll Held, at whose home the parachute 
and military documents were found; and 
Mrs. Iseult Stuart, wife of the poet, play- 
wright and aviator, Francis Stuart, who now 
lives in Germany. Many IRA members 
and other suspects were arrested in both 
Eire and Northern Ireland, while 167 IRA 
members were deported from England. 
Viscount Craigavon, Ulster Premier, made 
a hurried trip to London to confer with 
War Minister Eden and the Home Secre- 
tary about defense of Northern Ireland. 
Sean Russell, IRA chief of staff, and 
Joseph P. McGarrity, an Irish-American, 
were reported to be in Germany. Premier 
Eamon De Valera of Eire declared: “It 
took 600 years to get the British out of 
this country. We don’t want them or any 
others to come in here again.” 

France likewise had its own purge of 
troublemakers, propagandists, and sus- 
pected Fifth Columnists. Gendarmes, ap- 
pearing on the streets of Paris with rifles, 
raided some 2,000 hotels and cafés, making 
500 arrests. All foreign refugees had to get 
permission to remain in the city, while the 
exodus of Parisians was ordered stopped. 

Premier Reynaud warned his people not 
to be misled by false rumors spread by 
enemy agents and faked orders. The Pre- 
mier’s warning came as the Nazis inten- 
sified their propaganda campaign against 
France. French officials were kept busy 
denying frequent charges that civilian 
morale had collapsed, that the government 
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German drives and Allied counterattacks (as of noon, Monday, May 27) 


had fled from the French capital, and 
that panic and a wave of suicides were 
sweeping over Paris. Nazi broadcasters 
also renewed their hints that the Reich 
would offer France a separate peace before 
disposing of Britain. The official French 
radio promptly replied: “France has no 
intention of being beaten, and she would 
under no circumstances be interested in 
what Nazi Germany has to say to her.” 





Significance 


The dictatorship established in Britain 
was only a new and drastic step in a far- 
reaching social revolution generated by the 
war which already had been radically 
altering many phases of British life. The 
old hard and fast lines of class distinction 
were gradually being obliterated by democ- 
ratization in the army and the _inter- 
mingling caused by the evacuations from 
cities (N=wsweEEk, Sept. 25, 1939). Other 
emergency measures had led to a leveling 
process as the living standards of the upper 
and middle classes declined. But this 
process had left some gaps unclosed, in- 
cluding differences between capital and 
labor which were hindering the war effort. 

When the danger of direct attack be- 
came acute, Britain finally was forced to 


choose between out-and-out dictatorship 
to utilize all its resources or probable sub- 
jugation by Hitler—and even now the 
choice may have been made too late. The 
great difference, however, between the 
British and other totalitarian systems is 
that the British people adopted theirs of 
their own free will—and paradoxically, as 
a last-ditch fight for their democracy. It 
will quickly end such anomalies as a labor 
shortage when nearly a million are out of 
work. It will also prevent personal gains 
at the expense of a national sacrifice. And 
it had the immediate effect of reviving 
morale at a time when it had sunk to a 
new low—just as Weygand’s promotion 
made the French feel there was still hope. 

An Allied victory would probably mean 
a restoration of British democratic power 
but not the British system as it was be- 
fore the war. The Labor party is believe:! 
to have demanded a lasting government- 
controlled economy as its price for en- 
tering the coalition government. The Tor) 
oligarchy previously had clung to its priv- 
ileges, thus fanning internal bad feeling 
—and incidentally also helping Hitler get 
where he is today, since many British Con- 
servatives had looked to him as a bulwark 
against Bolshevism. 
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The Battle of Pockets 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


‘. Belgium and France the lines 
of battle have taken the shape of curves 
and spirals, while fronts in a military 
sense have ceased to exist. The maps 
show a labyrinth of loops, belts, nooses, 
and coils that look more like the con- 
ventional “pigs in clover” design than 
battle lines. The whole operation is one 
of pocket-within-pocket fighting. 

How is it possible that the conven- 
tional lines of the battlefields of the past 
have given way to such twisting and 
coiling? The answer is clear. It is through 
the employment of aviation, mecha- 
nized units, and motorized infantry, with 
their great speed and fire power. 


Employment 


Aviation: When the break-through 
area along the Sedan front had been suffi- 
ciently prepared by aviation and artil- 
lery fire against fortresses, the mecha- 
nized forces cut a pathway for the motor- 
ized infantry. These tank armadas were 
covered by aviation which, bombing and 
machine gunning, opened the way for the 
formation of the labyrinths. 

Both attack and bombing aviation have 
an additional distinctive value in creating 
confusion and “softening” enemy lines, 
because they are a continuous threat 
which may return almost without warn- 
ing time and again. This threat forces all 
establishments within their radius to work 
under a handicap, calling for constant 
effort to protect matériel and personnel. 
Besides, this tension lessens the efficiency 
of all attack and defense organizations. 
Again, the attack planes, in using smoke 
bombs, knowing the wind direction, can 
neutralize enemy anti-aircraft and ar- 
tillery fire and thus make the bombers’ 
and their own task easier, as well as that 
of the ground troops. 


Mecuanizep Forces: Although the 
aviation paved the way, the instruments 
which really sliced the lines and created 
the melee of pocketed forces were the 
German mechanized units. Because of 
their great mobility, armor protection, 
and fire power, these units could be em- 
ployed on distant missions covering a 
wide area and radio sets installed in lead 
tanks made it possible, notwithstanding 
great dispersion, to maintain communi- 
cations and thus coordinate the activi- 
ties of the widely separated groups. 


Mororizep Inrantry: The infantry 
was employed in its true role, hold- 


sinc 


ing and widening the irregular areas 
gained by the coordinated attack of avia- 
tion and the mechanized units. The Ger- 
man infantry, in executing its mission, 
utilized ideal tactics in defensive actions 
by counterattacks. This is only possible 
with infantry troops, as they act through 
combined fire, movement, and shock ac- 
tion and are capable of close combat and 
independent maneuver through the em- 
ployment of their own weapons. 


The Pockets 


The strategy of the battle of the 
pockets, made possible through the mass 
and velocity of the German war machine, 
can now be understood and to some 
extent interpreted. The major pocket 
(see map) includes the western section 
of Belgium and the northeastern corner 
of France. 

The effect of this cul-de-sac with its 
opening on the sea is to enclose the 
Belgian forces and the British and French 
in this sector. However, the German 
strategy at the beginning of the week 
indicated that this huge bag was being 
reduced to smaller ones through scissor- 
like movements. 

On the Belgian front between Ghent 
and Cambrai a thrust is in preparation 
to strike westward to the coast about 
Ostend. Success here would bag the 
northwest corner of Belgium. The Ger- 
man pincer movement between Va- 
lenciennes and Arras, if successful, will 
pocket the Douai area and nullify greatly 
any successes which may come to the 
Allies in their effort to cut the bottleneck 
to the south. These German movements 
are designed to divide the major pocket 
into three small ones in order that squeez- 
ing tactics can snuff out these areas 
separately, if necessary. 

From indications in the St. Omer sector, 
however, it is probable that even a fourth 
pocketing movement is under way. This 
movement, if launched, would be directed 
eastward toward Ypres in conjunction 
with a drive westward from the Courtrai 
region. If successful, this would create 
another pocket to the south and lessen 
the size of the major Belgian pocket. 

As the German encircling strategy un- 
folded, the spearhead drive which hewed 
a corridor across Northeastern France 
was continuing along the Channel coast 
in its spiral movement. Although poised 
in the Calais-Gravelines-Channel front 
at the beginning of the week, there was 


no indication it had lost its driving 
power. In fact, there is strong evidence 
the German strategy contemplates con- 
tinuing this spearhead up the coast, 
ultimately to join the force in Belgium 
aimed at Ostend. 

In reviewing this German encircling 
movement and the strategy of the great 
Beutel being divided into small bags, one 
is impressed by the constant effort to 
secure the positions reached by the 
attacking forces. As the German grand 
strategical plan was founded on the 
limited-objective principle (War Week, 
May 27), so these encircling maneuvers 
seem to be predicated on such premises. 
Each successful bagging maneuver is 
followed by a second similar movement 
of lesser magnitude that tends to make 
secure the preceding one or provide 
security in case of its failure. 

While such strategy is not entirely 
new, the armament in past wars has 
made it difficult of achievement. How- 
ever, with the speed and power of the 
combined modern weapons, the Germans 
have been able to use the encircling 
maneuver on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 

As for the Allies, they are definitely 
utilizing defensive-offensive tactics. Hav- 
ing assumed from the beginning a de- 
fensive policy, they are now forced to 
follow the German lead, a situation 
which gives the Germans tremendous 
advantage, particularly in the initial 
stages of their offensive. In the corridor, 
the Allies are in general meeting the 
German drive with defensive tactics de- 
signed to halt the bulge from expanding 
southward toward Paris. On the south 
side of the corridor, in the Rethel- 
Montmédy sector, movements seem to 
indicate an offensive in the making. But 
this may be in the nature of a holding 
attack to stop the German pressure 
southward. Similar Allied attacks are 
registered in both the Soissons and 
Amiens regions. 

The major offensive movement of the 
Allies, however, is registered in the at- 
tacks in progress from Péronne and 
Bapaume toward Combles to cut the 
“bottleneck.” The effect of victory at 
this point, nevertheless, depends on 
whether the German movement to the 
north on Douai succeeds. If this German 
movement does succeed, then the main 
Allied force in Belgium still will be 
pocketed. 
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War’s Strongest Weapon: High Citizen Morale 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


= the thing uppermost in 
American minds today is our national 
defense. We are awakened to the need 
that something should be done, but pub- 
lic opinion, still in a state of flux, resem- 
bles somewhat the jittery attitude in 
Britain and France at the beginning of 
the war. Over there, children were evac- 
uated, air-raid shelters built, sand-bag 
defenses thrown up. Then when nothing 
happened, a sort of calm came. But as 
the war proceeded and small nations. one 
after the other were invaded with civil- 
ians receiving the same treatment meted 
out to belligerents, the public began to 
realize what the leaders already knew: 
that this total war was a war of annihila- 
tion, with its purpose the subjugation of 
every nation within range of its power 
to the Nazi will. 


Morale 

When this thought penetrated the pub- 
lic mind of the Allies, instead of confu- 
sion and panic there was a tightening 
of the belt, a growth of a very distinct 
hardness, and a willingness to fight it 
through to the end at any cost. In the 
recent critical days, soldiers and sailors 
at home accepted calmly what fate might 
have in store and instead of showing 
worry proceeded to dance with their 
best girls. 

Britain even accepted without a quiv- 
er, and with hardly a dissenting voice, 
an act which put one of the world’s 
liberal governments in the class with the 
dictators. The attitude seemed to be: 
“Oh, well, you have to fight fire with 
fire, so let us be at it. When this bloom- 
ing war is over, it is time to talk about 
the rights of individual men. All this 
bombing and strafing is bad stuff, and 
the Nazis may even try to invade Brit- 
ain, but we are going to beat the Nazi 
at his own game, which is fighting.” 

One thing which the German mind has 
never yet understood is that the Anglo- 
Saxon thrives better on initial reverses 
than he does in easy victory. If Ameri- 
cans doubt this spirit, then let us take a 
lesson out of our own Revolutionary 
War, when our own soldiers, barefooted, 
underfed, badly equipped, fought on— 
yes, even against a stronger military 
machine and the Tory Fifth Column— 
and finally, by dint of determination, 
won for ourselves the finest heritage on 
this earth. 

The morale of troops under fire is not 
a bit more important in the long run 


than is the morale of citizens in a nation 
which finds itself facing a serious crisis. 
Planes, guns, tanks are all powerful 
weapons, but in the end it is the indomi- 
table spirit of free man which wins wars. 
And just as necessary is the capacity to 
make decisions, to overcome the paralyz- 
ing effect of confusion. In spite of all 
their accent on machines in war, the Ger- 
mans themselves have never lost sight 
of the fact that it is the man who counts, 
and that determination and the ability 
to make decisions are necessary. Their 
own Army field service regulations say: 
“In general, in doubtful situations and 
unclarified conditions, so often the case 
in war, it is more advisable to proceed 
actively and to retain the initiative than 
to await the hostile action.” 

We could take that page out of their 
book in our present fix. At base our very 
first problem in national defense is not 
so much the number of planes or guns 
we can turn out as it is to decide quickly 
on a policy. Only in that way can we 
retain the initiative. For if Germany 
wins in Europe, then we are going to be 
called on to defend ourselves in a world 
dominated by dictators who listen only 
to those who speak with resolution and 
confidence. 

We have got to do things, do them 
efficiently, and not waste time talking. 
Every bit of action we take helps not 
only our own national defense but the 
cause the majority of us believe in, 
though are somewhat loath to aid. It 
must hearten the spirits of the Allies to 
see great America really waking up and 
taking steps to make herself invincible. 
The very act of girding our loins, to 
fight if need be, not only stiffens the 
determination of the Allies but may cause 
nations teetering on the brink of war 
to pause and think. It puts them in the 
position of having to do a little guessing 
and to guess right if this turns out to 
be a long war, as it may. 

The specter of a strong America, al- 
ways morally on the side of the Allies, 
but in time prepared to fight, might 
cause some bad dreams to those who 
guessed wrong. But first of all we must 
get over a jittery, fearful frame of mind 
and cease being pacifists and men afraid 
of their own shadows. 


Strength 

There are very practical sides to our 
problem. The defense of America from 
the Arctic to the Panama Canal is our 


first task, but if we do this well and 
thoroughly it is a step in the direction 
of the defense of the New World itself. 
It requires, first, a definite plan of what 
we are going to do and how we are going 
to do it. 

It means the coordination and cooper:- 
tion of every vital interest this country 
possesses that our great man power anil 
material assets may be welded into a 
united whole to work unreservedly for 
a successful outcome. It means the ac- 
quisition of such weapons of war, planes, 
guns, ammunition, anti-aircraft weapons, 
and tanks as we may need. 

It calls for more man power trained in 
the art of modern war. It envisages in- 
creased strength in our sea power, as we 
have two oceans to guard, extending 
from the Arctic in the North to Cape 
Horn in the South. It may mean the 
marshaling, or at least a plan for mar- 
shaling, of our great fleet of merchant 
marine to serve our fighting forces. 

It means that no hostile power shall 
use any nearby bases, either on islands 
or on this continent, to strike a blow by 
air or sea, but that the right to use these 
bases for defense may be ours. In this 
total war, it behooves us to look less at 
what any one country might do inimical 
to our interests, but to what a total com- 
bination of effort might do, and take 
steps accordingly, using our force where 
it is needed most, regardless of any pre- 
conceived notions held before the war 
entered the total phase. 

Since the problem envisages the de- 
fense of the two Americas it requires a 
unity in defense measures between the 
countries of this hemisphere such as nev- 
er before existed. In this total war, what 
formerly passed for peaceful penetration 
now assumes the sinister guise of force- 
ful domination. 

Political penetration means_ political 
domination. Economic penetration pre- 
sages economic domination. In the Nazi 
concept—freely expressed by the party’s 
leaders—each nation lives but to serve 
German aims and objectives, and when 
the time is ripe this is followed by mili- 
tary domination. While this may take 
time, it is the aim, and no force is more 
difficult or so necessary to combat in the 
two Americas as the subversive efforts 
used by the totalitarian powers wi‘h 
much success. While not so bloody, it is 
the most sinister aspect of totalitarian 
warfare, and must be guarded against 
every moment. 
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Wide World 
Australians stripped for action .. . 


Empire Jolt 
Threat to the Mother Country 


Speeds Dominion War Efforts 


Canada’s new Parliament, elected on 
March 26 when Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King and his Liberals won a new record 
majority (Newsweek, April 8), assem- 
bled in Ottawa on May 16, six days after 
Hitler launched his invasion of the Low 
Countries. By last week, with German 
forces already battering into the Channel 
ports, distant Canada felt a new upsurge 
of patriotism, made a widespread outcry 
for speeding up the war effort, and heard 
fresh Opposition charges of “complacency” 
and “inertia.” 

Defending his policies in Commons on 
May 20, the Prime Minister revealed a 
fistful of decisions to galvanize the Do- 
minion’s war machine. These called for: 
speeding of reinforcements to the First Di- 
vision of the Canadian Active Service 
Force now in England and consisting, on 
May 10, of 23,438 men*; advance of the 
date of dispatch overseas of the 24,645- 
man Second Division, now training in 
Canada; incorporation of the First and 
Second Divisions into a Canadian field 
corps, necessitating the addition of several 
thousand extra troops; dispatching of a 
second air squadron overseas as a reserve 
for one already sent; and an immediate 
start on the raising of a Third Division. 

Including the two divisions already 
raised and more than 33,000 other troops 
in training or assigned to home defense, 
King put the total of the CASF at 81,519. 
With 12,315 in the air force and 6,614 in 
the navy—slated to be raised to 11,450 by 
March $1, 1941—the total of all Canadians 
under arms rose over 100,000. 

King admitted a “growing feeling of 
impatience” over the progress of the Com- 
monwealth Air Training scheme under 

*A fifth contingent for this division reached 
England last week, including 22 stowaways— 
original members of the unit who had been 
ordered to stay at home for lack of transport 


space. After a severe reprimand, they were 
permitted to join their outfits. 








Toronto Star 


.. . and Canadians tested for gas 
with paper which detects presence 


which the Dominion hopes to train several 
thousand Canadian, British, Australian, 
and New Zealand airmen this year and be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 a year eventually. 
Actually, though first announced in Octo- 
ber, this scheme only began to function on 
April 29, when 169 young Canadians went 
into training at the first air school opened 
at Eglinton, near Toronto. King insisted 
that criticism did not take into account 
the magnitude of the plan, which calls for 
70 air training schools and construction of 
40 new airfields in addition to 40 already 
in Canada. But he promised a speedup, 
nevertheless. 

Turning to costs and supplies, the Prime 
Minister estimated Canada’s budget for 
1940-41 at $1,150,000,000. This included 
$700,000,000 for war costs—up $200,000,- 
000 from previous estimates and compar- 
ing with only $166,000,000 for 1915-16, the 
first full year of the last war. Contracts 
had already been placed for $275,000,000 
of supplies, including $75,000,000 for Brit- 
ain and France. 

The government also announced forma- 
tion of a Veterans Home Guard to protect 
military property. Recruited from World 
War veterans, this will consist of twelve 
250-man companies—one for each of Can- 
ada’s twelve military districts. Meanwhile, 
Canadian Mounties and Montreal city po- 
lice on May 23 launched a drive on Fifth 
Column elements, raiding the Montreal 
headquarters of the Fascist National Unity 
party and the homes of its leaders, includ- 
ing that of Adrian Arcand, so-called Ca- 
nadian Fiihrer. Six truckloads of docu- 
ments, including the roll of the party’s 
“Tron Guard,” were seized, and in further 
raids two aliens were arrested. 
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The fury of Hitler’s blitzkrieg also jolt- 
ed other British outposts into a faster war 
tempo. Advance units of the Australian 
and New Zealand expeditionary forces, es- 
timated to number 30,000, reached the 
Near East in February, and a second large 
Australian contingent landed in Egypt 
two weeks ago. Both countries have prom- 
ised substantial help in training airmen, at 
home as well as through the Canadian 
plan, Australia aiming at a total air per- 
sonnel of 28,500 by June 1941, and New 
Zealand at 10,000 trained airmen a year. 

On May 22, reaffirming Australian sup- 
port for the mother country in “this ter- 
rible hour,” Prime Minister Robert Men- 
zies announced in Canberra that, in addi- 
tion to two overseas divisions already be- 
ing organized (a projected total of 90,000 
men, including reserves, by June 1941), 
Australia, like Canada, would now start 
raising a third. Furthermore, naval per- 
sonnel would be expanded to enable the 
manning by Australians of ten anti-sub- 
marine vessels being built in Australia for 
Britain. 

In Wellington, Prime Minister Peter 
Fraser promised to jack up New Zealand's 
war effort by sponsoring legislation for 
wartime emergency powers like Britain’s. 
He also announced intensified training for 
the Dominion’s home defense forces. 

Even in restless India, Britain’s peril 
had the effect of quelling the demands of 
independence-seeking Nationalists. On 
May 20, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, radical 
ex-president of the Congress party, said at 
Lucknow that “launching of a civil diso- 
bedience campaign at a time when Britain 
is engaged in a life and death struggle 
would be an act derogatory to India’s 
honor.” 

That conciliatory gesture had a counter- 
part three days later, when Leopold S. 
Amery, new British Secretary for India, 
declared that it was for the “Indians them- 
selves to play a vital part” in framing a 
new constitution for India. He appealed 
for a settlement of Hindu-Moslem differ- 
ences and reaffirmed Britain’s desire to 
grant India “free and equal partnership” 
in the British Commonwealth. 

That, in turn brought a sympathetic 
statement from Mahatma Gandhi, who 
declared that he would work unceasingly 
to “reach a peaceful and honorable settle- 
ment.” 





Royal Casualties 


The second Hohenzollern to fall in the 
cause of Hitler and the Nazi Reich, Prince 
Wilhelm, 33-year-old eldest son of the 
former Crown Prince, died last Sunday in 
a military hospital near Brussels of abdom- 
inal wounds suffered while leading his 
infantry company in Flanders. The first 
Hohenzollern prince to fall was Oskar, son 
of Prince Oskar (the Kaiser’s fifth son), 
who was killed in the Polish campaign last 
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Italy dreams of a Fascist Empire to rival that of ancient Rome 


September. Since Wilhelm forfeited his 
claim of succession when he married Doro- 
thea von Salviati, a commoner, in 1933, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, second son of the 
former Crown Prince, is now first in line in 
the event of any Hohenzollern restoration. 


“| Britain’s royalty also suffered a casualty 
although a minor one—on the western 
front recently. The Duke of Gloucester, 
younger brother of King George who is 
serving as a liaison officer, received cuts 
on the hands in a bombing raid. After 
the experience, the Duke remarked that 
he was “getting used to it,” and then re- 
turned to London on official business. 


{| Lord Frederick Cambridge, 33-year-old 
nephew of Queen Mary, was _ reported 
missing last week. He went to France as 
a Captain in the Coldstream Guards, one 
of the famous British regiments which is 
now trying to fight its way out of the 
German trap in Flanders. 








I] Duce’s Dreams 
Ambitions for Greater Empire 


Swell With Each Nazi Success 


Premier Mussolini fancies himself first 
and foremost as an empire builder. In July 
1935, on the eve of the Ethiopian war, he 
told a French journalist, Henri de Kerillis: 
“T think for Italy as the great Englishmen 
who have made the British Empire have 
thought for England, as the great French 
colonizers have thought for France.” 

After the fall of Addis Ababa the fol- 
lowing May, the Duce announced from his 
Palazzo Venezia balcony: “Italy has her 
empire at last!” And on the wall of the 
Basilica of Constantine on the Via 
dell’Impero a great new black-and-white 
marble map of Mussolini’s Second Empire 
—lItaly, Libya, and Italian East Africa— 
took its place alongside the other four 
showing Rome’s rise from a city-state to 
Trajan’s empire (see map). _ ° 


Today the Fascist dictator thinks for 
Italy in still more grandiose terms. But the 
present-day English and French are not 
regarded by the Duce with the approba- 
tion he bestows on their predecessors. Last 
week Italians saw France facing defeat 
and Britain threatened with imminent in- 
vasion. The Duce’s dreams of empire 
swelled accordingly. 

On May 21 a distinguished visitor called 
on Mussolini, Gen. Franz Ritter von Epp, 
the Governor of Bavaria and Nazi colonial 
expert who looks Ike his Fiihrer. What 
they discussed was not revealed, but next 
day La Tribuna, mouthpiece of the Fascist 
empire builders, published an interview 
with Epp. He said the Reich would take 
back all its colonies after the war and 
added: “Germany wants all nations to at- 
tain their legitimate aspirations.” 

The Epp mission evidently bore fruit, 
for Italy promptly launched a new expan- 
sionist campaign. Maps of a “Greater Al- 
bania,” includ'ng part of Yugoslavia, were 
said to have been circulated in Italian Al- 
bania. Il Tevere printed a map of Corsica 
in bright red on its front page as Corsicans 
in Rome demonstrated for the return to 
Italy of Napoleon’s island birthplace, 
French since 1768, and posters proclaimed: 
“Viva Corsica Italiana!” The French were 
accused of “odious persecution” of Italians 
in French Morocco, and the British were 
charged with mistreating Italians on 
Malta, Britain’s Mediterranean naval base 
50 miles south of Sicily. Finally, a claim 
was made to British-mandated Palestine 
on the ground that one of Victor Em- 
manuel’s titles was “King of Palestine.” 

On Sunday Giovanni Ansaldo, authori- 
tative editor, told the armed forces in a 
regular weekly broadcast that Italy would 
“break through the circle of steel that in- 
closes them in the Mediterranean.” The 
same day Mussolini held two ominous 
conferences. The first was with four lead- 
ing generals, backed up by a colonel from 
the mobilization department of the War 
Ministry and by Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, 





the Chief of Staff. The second was with the 
chiefs of the Odero, Terni, and Ansai:lo 
armament companies in reference to a 
“program of artillery construction.” Fi- 
nally, the Duce issued a decree prohihit- 
ing the private use of any gasoline-pro- 
pelled vehicles after June 1. 

As Italy was voicing these “aspirations” 
for a greater empire, the Allies were re- 
ported trying to make a deal with the 
Duce to keep him out of the war. France 
was said to have offered secretly to meet 
Mussolini’s previous demands—special 
rights for Italians in the French protector- 
ate of Tunisia, credit facilities in the Suez 
Canal, and a free port at Jibuti, Ethi- 
opia’s Red Sea railway terminus—whiile 
Britain was ready to exempt Italy from 
the blockade. 

But the Duce’s ante keeps going up in 
pace with German successes. The latest 
British and French bids for his favor, al- 
though reported upon optimistically in 
London, were said in Rome to have been 
rejected as “too little and too late.” On 
May 26 the Fascist review Conquiste 
dell’Impero outlined a three-pronged plan 
for grabbing off a far greater empire than 
the Allies would offer: (1) in the west, a 
defensive stand against France; (2) in the 
Balkans, an offensive with Germany, Hiin- 
gary, and Bulgaria against Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey; and (3) in Africa, a 
major offensive against Egypt for con- 
trol of the Suez, coupled with other at- 
tacks on “Libyan and Tunisian frontiers 
and on almost all Ethiopian frontiers.” 

Some of the details left vague in such 
public statements are freely filled in pri- 
vately by Fascist enthusiasts of the em- 
pire policy. For example, they feel t!at 
Italy would be safer on the north in pos- 
session of the Swiss Italian-language c2n- 
ton of Ticino. In Africa, they want a cor- 
ridor connecting Libya with Italian East 
Africa, which would mean taking a siice 
out of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
French Equatorial Africa. 

The only places these ambitions show 
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LUXURY BEYOND COMPARE 


By every measure of tire excellence this handsome Goodyear Double 
Eagle Airwheel stands without peer. That is because it is bodied 
with Rayotwist — a new silk-like cord, possessing extreme strength 
and resiliency, spun from rayon. This tough sinewy carcass so frees 
the Double Eagle from road-fighting stiffness, it’s like riding on a 
featherbed. It rolls so much smoother, you actually get more miles 
to the gallon—a step-up in your top speed. With this superb traveler 
you will want Goodyear LifeGuards — the modern successor to in- 
ner tubes that makes the worst blowout as harmless as a slow leak! 


Greater luxury and safety than this you cannot buy at any price. 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, Rayotwist, LifeGuard—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire 
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There used to hang on the wall at home a chromo which 
showed dogs and sheep lost in a snowstorm. It was our 
favorite picture as far back as memory goes. 

Then one day we were told a story about the picture. 
A simple story about sheep dogs trying to hold the flock 
together in the driving blizzard, risking their own lives 
rather than betray a trust. 

Just a few words, possibly apocryphal, certainly very 
moral. Suddenly the picture was more than a picture. 
It was an idea, struggle, tears, drama in the raw! Many 
times we sat in front of the picture and insisted that 
the story be retold: We suffered exquisitely. 

Now, the story without the picture did not convey the 
feeling of terrible disaster, personally experienced. Nor 
was the picture complete without the story. You had to 
have both. They were part and parcel of the same thing. 

We realize now that we were experiencing the impact 
of a picture story. Not just a picture, not just words— 
but the two working together in proper relationship. 


picture story? 


And if we could have had a sequence of pictures, in- 
stead of just one picture, how much the story would 
have gained. The flock leaving home with the dogs. The 
gathering clouds. Snow flurries. Cold blasts of wind 
scattering the sheep. The dogs dashing madly around 
keeping the flock together. The blizzard in all its fury. 
That would have been true picture language as pio- 
neered by LOOK. 

Picture language is a new editorial technique. It uses 
words and pictures in sequence to tell a story. Pictures 
are not just illustrations. Pictures are an actual part of 
the story, a framework, around which words build back 
ground, interpretation and meaning. 

Picture language is easier to understand than ordinary 
language. And because it is easier to understand, it is 
more interesting. Picture language explains why serious 
and searching articles on education, science and politics 
in LOOK are read by every member of the family: father 
mother and children. LOOK makes it fun to learn. 
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that they had not put up a real fight was 
the cruelest blow of all, and they cited 
their own figures of 100,000 killed, which 
the Germans had not previously contra- 
dicted. 





Prisoners of War 
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Prisoners: Nazis take Britons in the warfare in Belgium ... 


any toning down are in Gibraltar and the 
Dardanelles. The first would be given to 
friendly Spain and the latter controlled in 
conjunction with Germany and Russia. 


Death in Holland 


Peace came to Holland last week. Som- 
ber Dutchmen, facing a blackout of na- 
tional sovereignty like that imposed by 





' French invaders from 1795 to 1813, began 
' cleaning up the destruction of the five- 


day war. And Berlin organized a propa- 
ganda junket for foreign correspondents to 


| Dutch battlefields that the blitzkrieg had 


already relegated to history. 

At the border and all through the little 
country the newspapermen found bridges 
that had been blown up and roads that 
had been destroyed by mines. The pill- 
boxes that the Dutch had been forced to 


| construct entirely above ground because 


of the water-logged soil were fearfully 


| smashed by bombs and German artillery. 
| Most of the neat villages had escaped un- 


scathed—the Nazi motorized columns had 
simply dashed through. But in some, such 


' as Rhenen, dive bombers had done their 


Leticia OR. 









deadly work and leveled the tile-roofed 
houses to the ground. And everywhere 
were fresh graves with helmets hanging on 
the wooden crosses. 

In Rotterdam, however, the correspond- 
ents were given a real taste of the full 
power of the German war machine. Over 
an area of one square mile of the center of 
the city—a district containing banks, com- 
mercial companies, and apartment houses 
—there stood only blackened ruins and 
crumbling walls. German air officers ex- 
plained that it had all been an accident. 
The Dutch commander at Rotterdam had 
been given three hours in which to capitu- 
late. At first he refused, then weakened 
anc accepted the offer. But by that time 
27 Nazi planes were already sowing bombs 
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... the Allies capture Nazis 


over the city, and in exactly seven and a 
half minutes they had reduced the heart 
of one of Europe’s largest ports to ashes. 

Nobody knew the exact number of cas- 
ualties. Nazi officers guessed at “thous- 
ands,” while the Netherlands officials in 
Paris had estimated 100,000. Dutchmen 
on the spot gave a total of 15,000 to 20,000 
—or 2,500 deaths a minute, probably the 
most rapid job of slaughter on record. 
Germans boasted that it was worse than 
the destruction of Warsaw and, as in the 
bombing of the Polish capital, a motion 
picture had been made of the destruction. 

As if sensing that in deliberately pub- 
licizing this terror, they had overplayed 
their hand, Nazi propagandists later took 
back the estimate made on the spot and 
returned to their original figure of 300 
killed and 360 wounded. Furthermore, 
they estimated that the Dutch Army had 
lost only 2,000 men in the entire campaign. 
To Netherlands officers this intimation 


of Checking Up on Treatment 


Americans and Swiss Have Job 


When war broke out last September, the 
United States took over the handling of 
British and French affairs in Germany, in- 
cluding inspection of the treatment of Al- 
lied soldiers captured by the Germans. 
Eight months of sitzkrieg on the western 
front, however, called for little work in 
watching over the prisoners, since fewer 
than 1,000 French and British soldiers had 
been captured, mostly in patrol skirm- 
ishes and aerial combat. 

Launching of the German offensive on 
May 10 changed the situation overnight. 
First, in addition to its watching for Brit- 
ain and France, the United States took 
charge of the affairs of Belgium and Lux- 
embourg in Germany. Then, as the blitz- 
krieg thundered forward, Germany’s cap- 
tures of French, British, and Belgian sol- 
diers began to soar, reaching an estimated 
150,000 by the end of last week. One result 
was that Alexander C. Kirk, American 
chargé d’affaires in Berlin, cabled a request 
to Washington for additions to the staff 
of the embassy’s prisoners-of-war section. 

Hitherto, the job of visiting and check- 
mg up conditions in Germany’s 25 prison 
camps, located in all parts of the country 
except the west, has been carried out by 
Jefferson Patterson, the embassy’s first sec- 
retary, assisted by two other Americans— 
a public-health official and an Army of- 
ficer. In the future, Patterson will have 
the aid of another American foreign-serv- 
ice officer, a second health official, and 
several extra clerks. 

The work of these officials, whose ex- 
penses are borne by the Allies, comes un- 
der a system of prison-camp surveillance 
adopted generally by belligerents. Like the 
Allies, Germany has also placed her inter- 
ests in enemy territory in the hands of a 
neutral—Switzerland, one of whose jobs 
is to watch over the treatment of Germans 
held in Allied camps. In addition, the In- 
ternational Red Cross, with offices at Ge- 
neva, carries out investigations on be- 
half of both sides. Other voluntary or- 
ganizations also help, and in Germany the 
prisoners are visited by Nils Christiansen, 
International YMCA representative, who 
organizes athletics, and the Rev. Stuart 
Herman and the Rev. Gruber Wolf, of the 
American churches in Berlin and Dres- 
den respectively, who provide books and 
conduct religious services. 

The prison standards on which neutral 
inspectors must check up were laid down 
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in an agreement concluded at Geneva in 
1929 by 47 nations, including the United 
States and all the present belligerents. 
More comprehensive and detailed than 
the rules which bound belligerents in 
the last war—established by the Hague 
conferences of 1899 and 1907—the new 
code aims to remedy such abuses as oc- 
curred in 1914-18. 

To that end it bans reprisals. This was 
a practice to which both sides resorted 
in the last war—with consequent lowering 
of camp standards—following charges and 
countercharges of inhumane treatment. 
The Geneva code provides that prisoners 
must at all times be treated humanely and 
“protected particularly against acts of vio- 
lence, insults, and public curiosity.” 

Accommodations, usually barracks, huts, 
or tents, must be healthful and uncrowded, 
and medical inspections must take placé at 
least once a month. Food must be equal 
to that provided for the soldiers of the 
detaining power. The belligerents may 
put enlisted men, but not officers, to work, 
but this must be of a non-military char- 
acter. Hours of labor are not to exceed 
those of civil workers, and pay is regulated 
so as to conform with rates paid to sol- 
diers doing similar work. Officers are given 
the pay of the corresponding rank in the 
army of the captor, provided it is not 
higher than the pay in their own army. 

Capture of a large number of Allied 
prisoners, though providing a fresh labor 
reservoir, would also put an added strain 
on Germany’s economic system. So far, the 
Reich has put only a part of its prisoner 
man power to work. Of 750,000 Poles tak- 
en when their country was conquered, 
350,000 are now working in the Reich—on 
farms and in factories—and 50,000 to 
100,000 are laboring for the Nazi govern- 
ment in Poland. The rest have been re- 
leased. Most of the 12,000 Dutch prisoners 
and all the Norwegians are expected to 
be freed shortly. A majority of the prison- 
ers captured on the western front will be 
set to work restoring communications and 
production facilities in devastated areas. 





Raumboote 


Speedy German Motor Craft 
New Threat Against Britain 


While German troops were smashing 
their way into Channel ports last week, 
Hitler stepped up covering operations off 
the French and Belgian coasts by unleash- 
ing one of the newer weapons of the fleet 
arm—the torpedo speedboat. From new 
bases in the Netherlands, a swarm of these 
darting, knife-prowed little boats known 
as Raumboote, capable of 50 miles an 
hour and armed with two full-sized tor- 
pedoes, one on each side of the deck (see 
cover), sped into the narrow waters in 
and around the entrance to the Channel. 





Internationa 


Belgian captives tell of the one that got away 


There, in cooperation with bombing planes, 
they harassed Allied warships and trans- 
ports with hit-and-run tactics. 

Italy was the pioneer in this kind of 
craft. She used a small type, carrying a 
crew of three or four, in the World War, 
and five years ago surprised the British 
during the Ethiopian war by putting a 
large and deadly looking modern type 
through its paces under the noses of Brit- 
ish warships gathered off Sicily. 

Germany is believed to have had $31 
speedboats before war broke out and to 
have built many more since. Ninety-three 
feet long and carrying, besides torpedoes, 
two machine guns and one anti-aircraft 
gun, the German boats present a difficult 
target by reason of the swiftness and agil- 
ity of their attack—usually a full-speed, 
leaping dash straight toward the target 
and then, following discharge of a tor- 
pedo, escape by darting away at a tangent. 
Regular types carry crews of seventeen, 
but some of the German boats are believed 
capable of carrying 200 men apiece and 
could therefore be used as light transports 
if Hitler should carry out the threat to 
invade Britain. 

The Germans last week not only claimed 
two specific successes for these boats—sink- 
ing of a destroyer and an auxiliary cruiser 
off the French coast—but also asserted 
that, along with planes and submarines, 
they had helped wrest control of the vital 
Calais-Dover strait from the British. 

In addition, Berlin claimed that bomb- 
ing planes had caused a prodigious amount 
of havoc among Allied warships and trans- 
ports both off the French and Belgian 
coasts and in the area around Narvik, on 
Norway’s northwest coast. One Berlin as- 
sertion, promptly denied by London, was 
that on the night of May 21 six transports 
and one tanker, totaling about 43,000 
tons, had been bombed and sunk in the 
Dover-Calais strait. And every day Ger- 


man communiqués told of the sinking or 
damaging of warships or transports seek- 
ing to take aid to the Allies by the Chan- 
nel route. 

In the Narvik area, where the Germans 
last week landed fresh parachute troops to 
help their outnumbered contingents hold 
out against Allied troops,* now reinforced 
by Polish mountain-trained soldiers, the 
coming of summer—and nearly 24 hours of 
light every day in this Arctic Circle region 
—provided conditions especially favorable 
for planes. Berlin reported that a battle. 
ship of the 29,150-ton Resolution class (to 
which the torpedoed Royal Oak also be- 
longed) had been severely damaged by 
bombs, that two cruisers and an aircraft 
carrier had been destroyed, and many 
other warships, transports, and mercliant- 
men badly damaged. 

Most of these claims the Allies met with 
silence. London did, however, admit six 
casualties for the week: abandonment of 
the 9,550-ton cruiser Effingham, a vessel 
laid down in the last war and completed 
in 1925, after she struck an uncharted 
rock off Norway (this was the first ad- 
mitted loss of a cruiser by the British 
since the war began); beaching of the 
1,090-ton escort ship Whitley and loss of 
the 1,100-ton destroyer Wessex and the 
naval trawler Rifness after bombing at- 
tacks; and destruction by mines in the 
North Sea of the 2,500-ton mine layer 
Princess Victoria, with the loss of 34 lives. 
and the 290-ton mine-sweeping trawler 
Charles Boyes. 

In addition, France admitted that opera- 
tions off the Dutch coast had cost her 





*One reason advanced in Berlin last week 
for Germany’s anxiety to hold on to Narvik 
was its importance as a Far North meteorolog- 
ical station. Weather reports radioed to Ber 
lin were said to have played an important part 
in the timing of German long-range bombing 
raids and reconnaissance flights. 
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three warships: the 1,378-ton destroyer 
L’Adroit, the 5,482-ton supply ship Le 
Niger, and the 548-ton submarine Doris, 
the last-named with loss of the crew. 





Lucky Trotsky 


Shortly after 4 a.m. on May 24, a group 
of twenty men in uniforms of Mexican 
police tied up the five regular police guards 
at the villa of Leon Trotsky in the suburbs 
of Mexico City. One of them went to the 
quarters of the exiled Russian’s all-Amer- 
ican bodyguard and—in an American ac- 
cent—warned the men there to stay in- 
side or get shot. Then the trigger men 
went to work. Without trying to force the 
trick locks on Trotsky’s doors, they sent 
a stream of bullets from sub-machine guns 
through the window shutters and doors of 
the room where the Red exile, his wife, 
and their grandson Sergei Sedoff were 
sleeping. 

Trotsky has been outwitting assassins 
most of his life. Hence he and his family 
threw themselves on the floor as bullets 
ripped the mattresses on their beds or 
crashed into the wall. Sergei’s foot was 
grazed by a bullet, but that was all. 

When the assassins fled they took along 
Robert Sheldon Harte of New York, one 
of the bodyguards who had been on duty. 
Police were still trying to find him this 
week. Members of the police guard which 
had succumbed so easily were taken into 
' custody as was their commander, Lt. 


- Jesus Rodriguez Casas, who had been 


missing from his post at the crucial mo- 
ment. 

Trotsky said that his arch-enemy Stalin 
had sent the OGPU to bump him off be- 
cause of his recent success in spreading 
anti-Stalinist propaganda in Russia. 










































































P London Daily Express 

He says he’s a friendly alien, but he 

certainly looks like the Fifth Column 
to me’ 
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LT. & T.’s Victory 


Before the Spanish Civil War, the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp.’s 
$100,000,000 telephone system was one of 
America’s biggest stakes in Spain. It had 
nearly 9,000 employes, and its imposing 
Madrid skyscraper was a landmark in the 
Spanish capital. Soon after the fighting 
started in 1936, the republicans took over 
the system. Shells from Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s guns crashed into the 
Madrid building, which was used as press 
headquarters. Damages to the company’s 
properties ran into millions. 

The telephone business remained in 
Spanish hands after the armistice. But ne- 
gotiations for its return have gone on ever 
since, and last week the LT. & T. finally 
got it back. Franco’s government returned 
the system to the original owner, to be 
operated on the prewar basis. At the same 
time, it was said that the company would 
turn out more telephone equipment in its 
Spanish plant to replace supplies from 
Belgium and other countries cut off by 
the present war. 





Sidelights of the War 


For the second time within a month, a 
fortune has been offered for the capture 
of the No. 1 Nazi. This time Sir John 
Hammerton, author and editor of The 
War Illustrated, will enrich any American 
by £1,000,000 (about $3,200,000) for the 
delivery to his London office of an “alive 
and still breathing” Hitler. The offer is 
good for 30 days from May 24. The previ- 
ous offer was of $1,000,000 for the delivery 
of Hitler to the League of Nations and 
was made on April 30 by Samuel Harden 
Church of the Carnegie Institute, on be- 
half of a group of Pittsburgh citizens. It 
was good only for the month of May, but 
was open to the venturesome of any na- 
tionality. 


{American correspondents didn’t find 
members of the new British Cabinet very 
talkative last week. One of them, Arthur 
Greenwood, Laborite Minister without 
Portfolio, said in an interview: “I dislike 
the British press and I hate the American 
press.” Lord Beaverbrook, newspaper pub- 
lisher and Minister of Air Production, was 
present at the same press reception. He 
said: “I can’t say what British plane pro- 
duction is. I’ve only been on the job eight 
days.” 


{ The Paris short-wave radio station now 
plays “The Star-Spangled Banner” as well 
as “La Marseillaise” at the end of its pro- 
gram. 


§| German officers in the Netherlands told 
foreign correspondents that former Kaiser 
Wilhelm had received an invitation to 
move to the British Isles to live, with all 
expenses paid. Wilhelm turned down the 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 


Balkans. 
Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee is scuttled by 
her crew off Montevideo, Uruguay. 


March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
is signed in Moscow. 


April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
Norway, because of German air superiority. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Chamber- 
lain resigns, and Winston Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and the Dutch Govern- 
ment are established in London. 


May 17—Germans enter Brussels. Allies 
retreat along a line from Antwerp south to 


Rethel. 


May 18—Germans drive toward Channel 
ports to separate Allied Armies. 


May 19—Gen. Maxine Weygand replaces 
Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied Generalis- 
simo. 


May 22—Britain passes an Emergency 
Powers Defense Bill which gives the gov- 
ernment immediate control of all vital war 
industries and unlimited right to conscript 
labor and capital for national defense. 


May 25—General Weygand dismisses 
fifteen French Generals, exponents of Gen- 
eral Gamelin’s defense theories, and fills 
their places with soldiers schooled in the 
more aggressive Foch theories. Germany 
claims to have captured Boulogne and en- 
circled Calais. 

May 26—Gen. Sir Edmund Ironside is 
placed at the head of British home defense 
and his post as Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff is taken by Gen. Sir John G. Dill. 
c > 











offer and referred the British to the Ger- 
many victory song, “We Are Sailing 
Against England,” the officers said. They 
added that the Kaiser would probably re- 
main in Doorn. 


§ The care with which censors are now 
working was evidenced by the following 
dispatch received in New York by the 
United Press: 


Paris, May 19 (UP) —End Item. 


¥ Thirty truckloads of Belgian art treas- 
ures, which were removed from Brussels 
during the invasion, were reported missing. 
They included paintings by Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, and Van Dyck. 
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Maton Swings Behind Demand 
That Experts Rule Rearmament 





The President’s Proposal 
for Advisory Board Is Viewed 


as Ineffective Stopgap 


Stirred to record speed, the nation’s law- 
makers and chiefs of the armed forces last 
week rushed a $3,300,000,000 defense pro- 
gram calling for equipment for 1,000,000 
men and an eventual fleet of 50,000 war- 
planes. Seven days after President Roose- 
velt delivered his special rearmament mes- 
sage to Congress May 16, the Senate voted 
Army and Navy bills embracing an extra 
emergency fund of $1,549,000,000—added 
to the $1,748,000,000 already pending— 
and sped them over to the House for ap- 
proval, which was expected without delay. 

In contrast, the Administration made 
little headway in mobilizing the necessary 
industrial machinery, as the public con- 
tinued to clamor for a board of authori- 
tative experts to undertake the gigantic 
task. 

After week-long hazy statements on the 
White House’s plans, capped with an- 
nouncement of a board which apparently 
would be only a shadow of that demanded 
by the nation, the President took to the 
air on Sunday night. What it boiled down 
to was a political speech defending his 
past arms expenditures and New Deal 
policies. 

Following on the air the next night, 
Herbert Hoover, who has criticized the 
Administration’s plans to execute the pro- 
gram, called for a seven-point program 
pivoted on a Munitions Administration 
directed by a single individual. The ad- 
ministrator, he said, must not be a politi- 
cian, but an industrialist, assisted by 
labor, agricultural, and business experts, 
with authority to appoint a nonpartisan 
advisory board representing the Army, 
Navy, labor, transportation, manufactur- 
ing, and agriculture. All the purchasing and 
manufacturing for the Army and Navy 
would be in his hands. 

Recommending creation of a research 
organization in addition, Hoover summed 
up the problem thus: “The test of pre- 
paredness is not to be found in words or 
blueprints. The test is in the capacity and 
the ability of our factories to turn out 
quickly and effectively—guns, airplanes, 
tanks, and whatever we require. And the 
proof of these things lies in an adequate 
organization in the government that will 
permit these things to be produced by 
industry.” 

In the fireside chat, his fourteenth and 
the first since last Sept. 3, Mr. Roosevelt 
countered charges of waste and extrava- 
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Wide World 
Washington, newest battleship, 
is nearly ready to join fleet 


gance with a varied list of arms acquisi- 
tions since 1933, including planes, matériel, 
ships, and huge personnel increases in the 
services—many of them in the paper stage. 
While he admitted that military-plane ca- 
pacity was still inadequate, he stressed 
that the government would lend money to 
expand factories for aircraft and other de- 
fense items. Then, adding that “we are 
calling on men now engaged in private in- 
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The Cost of the Nation’s Wars 


Revolutionary War % 1,030,000,000 

Civil War (North and South 
combined) 

Spanish-American War 


World War 


3,328,000,000 
1,901,926,000 
37,500,000,000 


Recent Peacetime Arms 
Expenditures* 
11,839,327,866 
6,299,011,302 
3,297,009 ,452 


1920-33 
1934-40 
1941 (pending) 





*Fiscal years 
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dustry to help us in carrying out this pr. 
gram,” he dismissed the pressing questig, 
of the precise methods with the statemen 
that “you will hear more of this detail jy 
the next few days.” 

The President called for unity in th 
emergency and, by implication, pointed ty 
the hemispheric duty of the country. Hp 
cited the blindness of those who though; 
“that many hundreds of miles of sa\ 
water made the American hemisphere wy 
remote that the people of North and Cep. 
tral and South America could go on living 
in the midst of their vast resources with. 
out reference to, or danger from, the other 
continents of the world.” 

To guard against “dividing forces,” he 
warned against spies, saboteurs, and 
traitors who, he said, “must not be allowed 
to spread in the New World as they have 
in the Old.” And, striking a common ¢. 
fense note, the President declared: “Aj 
this time, when the world—and the worl 
includes our own American hemisphere— 
when the world is threatened by forces of 
destruction, it is my resolve and yours to 
build up our armed defenses.” 

A few hours earlier, the Mutual Broad- 
casting System had broadcast from the 
Capital a rallying effort around the heni- 
spheric defense task. The third annual 
National Aviation Forum, attended by 
1,000 aviation leaders, went on the air with 
a round-table discussion conducted by 
Ernest K. Lindley, chief of Newsweek's 
Washington bureau, in cooperation with 
Theodore Granik, director of the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air. 

Brig. Gen. Barton K. Yount, assistant 
Army Air Corps chief, declared that Amer- 
ican planes and pilots, though admitted- 
ly too few, had no superior in quality. He 
warned that it was “wholly impossible to 
improvise an air force on short notice or 
to obtain and train one after war begins.” 
Robert H. Hinckley, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, emphasized: “We 
must move now and fast and cut out the 
loose talk because realism shows that the 
nation gets the break that moves away 
from dreaming.” Others participating were 
Rear Admiral J. H. Towers, chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, and John H. 
Jouett, President of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Need 


From the beginning of the present emer- 
gency, public demand has been growing 
for creation of a special nonpartisan group 
of experts similar to the War Industries 
Board of 1917-18. The feeling behind it 
was that, in view of the need for speed and 
the fast-changing techniques of warfare, 
the early preparedness mistakes, delays, 
and confusion of 1915-16 and the alleged 
New Deal waste in defense expenditures 
since 1933 should not be repeated. 

To this, the President’s immediate at- 
swer last week came as a distinct shock. 
He declared against any relaxation of the 
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Walsh-Healey government contracts act 
(whose main labor feature is the 40-hour 
week) to speed up fleet construction, de- 
spite pleas of Navy chiefs to ease produc- 
tion bottlenecks; he insisted that there 
should be no retreat from social legisla- 
tive gains since 1933; he refused to di- 
yulge the defunct War Resources Board’s 
suppressed report of Nov. 11, 1939,* and 





*Charles T. Lucey and Thomas L. Stokes, 
Scripps-Howard staff writers, declared in a 
Washington dispatch May 25 that the report 
criticized Army and Navy procurement meth- 
ods. recommended formation of a group similar 
to the War Industries Board, and suggested 


changes in existing wage-hour schedules. 
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finally he asserted that the government it- 
self would guide the defense program, with 
industrial experts—“some gentlemen with 
experience and _  qualification”—serving 
separately as departmental coordinators 
and advisers and taking orders from New 
Deal agency officials. 

His explanation of a three-point plan 
of no profiteers, no abuse of labor’s strike 
power, and no weakening of hard-won so- 
cial standards could not offset swift ad- 
verse reaction. Military leaders who look 
gloomily to the future replied that this 
procedure ran counter to War Department 
M-day plans, which call for a powerful and 
independent war materials control board. 








International 


Dawn ‘Blitzkrieg’ in U.S.: ‘Red’ dive bomber strafes tank as... 


Wide World 


... ‘Blue’ gunner tries to shoot it down in U.S. maneuvers 


Business leaders felt rebuffed; one, Ernest 
T. Weir, head of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, angrily reechoed Congres- 
sional charges of money “poured down a 
rathole,” demanded an accounting, and 
averred that the New Deal had failed to 
stock up on vital warstuffs. 

And while Secretary of Commerce Harry 
L. Hopkins worked all day at the White 
House (where he has been on an extended 
visit) , whipping together the proposed co- 
ordinating machinery, and Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. took 
over as czar of the plane-production task, 
doubt grew of the ability of Cabinet men 
to handle the job. Republicans, favoring 
adequate defense but condemning the lac‘ 
of preparedness for proper administration, 
were led in the attack by Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., Sen. Robert A. Taft, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Frank E. Gannett, and Wendell 
L. Willkie. Democrats, on the whole, were 
conspicuously silent. 

Then, on Saturday, Mr. Roosevelt part- 
ly backed down and let it be known that 
he would name a National Defense Emer- 
gency Coordinating Group consisting of 
government officials and private individ- 
uals representing transportation, com- 
munication, finance, labor, industrial pro- 
duction, and The announce- 
ment, passed out as usual by Secretary 
Stephen T. Early, stated that “all groups 
that go to make up the pattern of Ameri- 
can life” would be represented; further- 
more, it was set forth that the President 
had decided to keep the plan flexible so 
that “it can be modified in the light of 
changing conditions.” 

But there was a catch: the coordina- 
tors, it added, “will not supersede 
anyone in the government but will work 
with them.” This indicated that the board 
might be one in name only, the strings of 
operation being pulled by Administration 


consumers. 


was 


overseers. 

Among those mentioned as possible ap- 
pointees were William S. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp.; Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., chairman of the board of 
United States Steel Corp.; Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.: Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Rear 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Governor of 
Puerto Rico; John D. Biggers, president 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; Harvey 
Firestone Jr., vice president of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Corp., and Floyd B. Od- 
lum, president of Atlas Corp. 

Studying the setup, men like Col. Frank 
Augustus Scott, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board during 1917, warned that 
the United States would not be able to 
rearm as quickly as in 1917. Others pointed 
to the similarity between the proposed 
group and the flabby Council of National 
Defense, which was organized in August 
1916, and consisted of the Secretaries of 
War (chairman), Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, and 
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worked with a liaison seven-man civilian 
Advisory Commission. 

This general organization was little more 
than a Cabinet subcommittee; and as evi- 
dence of its failure (it still exists but 
hasn’t met since 1921) three members of 
the commission shortly resigned. In July 
1917 it became necessary for the sweep- 
ing War Industries Board to take over its 
functions. This all-powerful group, con- 
sisting of both military representatives of 
the government and civilians and headed 
by Bernard M. Baruch in 1918, operated 
virtually as a single factory for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Significance 





President Roosevelt’s national defense 
broadcast definitely outlined the Admin- 
istration’s policy of hemispheric security. 
It apparently means that the President’s 
program is designed for the defense of the 
New World from Cape Horn to the Arctic 
Circle, to prevent the intrusion of for- 
eign ideologies as well as foreign arms. 

That was the broad picture. Actually, 
for the most part the address was a defense 
of the New Deal’s attempt to solve our 
security problem since it took office in 
1933—a period in which $6,299,011,302 
was dumped into defense, yet, in view of 
present conditions, nothing approaching 
adequate armament was ever reached. It 
might be viewed as a speech combining 
the philosophies of former Premier Blum 
of France and former Prime Minister 
Baldwin of Great Britain—Blum in its 
plea that the social gains of the New 
Deal not be jettisoned, Baldwin in its at- 
tempt at calm assurance that everything 
will come out all right in the end. More 
than that, in the President’s strong de- 
nunciation of saboteurs and Fifth Col- 
umnists there was an implication of grow- 
ing sensitiveness to opposition, of a tend- 
ency to lump all critics of his new pro- 
gram as hirelings of foreign ax-grinders. 

Most conspicuous of all, however, was 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt threw little 
light on the chief issue perturbing the na- 
tion: that the vast rearmament program 
should be directed by industrialists, not 
by cabinet heads or bureau chiefs unac- 
quainted with productive processes. 

True, the President promised to call on 
experts of private industry. But he did not 
say whether they would constitute an ad- 
ministrative body with full power to press 
the program to highest efficiency, or 
whether they would be mere advisers sub- 
ject to overruling at every whim of a gov- 
ernment official. 

Until the question is fully answered, 
there can be no guarantee that the pro- 
gram will move with speed. Yet speed is 
the crux of the whole preparedness drive, 
for if Hitler’s smashes continue they can 
be read as signs of an early peace in 
Europe. If such a peace is dictated by 
Germany, the only language the conqueror 
Germany could understand would be a 
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fully armed America, ready to defend the 
hemisphere—in cooperation with the other 
republics—against any threat to our peace 
and our way of life. 





Forging the Ring 
Senate and House Act Swiftly 
To Press the Defense Program 


Rushed through the Senate unanimous- 
ly, the $1,823,252,724 Army and $1,473,- 
756,728 Navy Supply Bills, containing 
President Roosevelt’s emergency defense 
program as well as the regular annual ap- 
propriations already passed by the House, 
were sped last week to the lower chamber 
where speedy concurrence with little 
change was forecast. The bills provided 
funds for: 


Army: Equipment for 750,000 regulars 
and 250,000 reserves by June 30, 1941; in- 
crease of the Army to the peacetime limit 

















Brown in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


‘Beware the Parachute Squad’ 


of 280,000 and the National Guard to 320,- 
000; increase in the Air Force from 5,500 
to 8,066 planes (including 200 more Fly- 
ing Fortresses); a boost in anti-aircraft 
guns from 463 to 2,240, in Garand semi- 
automatic rifles from 38,000 to 240,559, 
in .50-caliber machine guns from 1,097 to 
2,645, in field guns from 335 to 2,039, an 
increase in tanks and scout and combat 
cars from 627 to 2,482, and in gas masks 
from 407,696 to 1,297,000; a $132,000,000 
“blank check,” half in cash and half in 
contract authorization, to the President to 
be spent: as he sees fit; total contract au- 
thorizations of $323,229,636. 


Navy: Boost in personnel from 145,000 
to 170,000 and an increase in the Marine 
Corps from 25,000 to 34,000; $100,000,000 


for speeding 68 ships now under constrye. 
tion (one, the 35,000-ton battleship Wash. 
ington, will be launched at Philade|phi, 
June 1) and building 110 new vessels, jp. 
cluding two 45,000-ton superbattleships, 
one aircraft carrier, two cruisers, eight de. 
stroyers, and six submarines; a “blank 
check” of $68,000,000, half in cash and 
half in contract authorization, to Mr. 
Roosevelt; $10,101,000 for recommission- 
ing idle warships and converting 22 de. 
stroyers to special purposes such as anti- 
aircraft duties; $11,534,200 for anti. 
aircraft guns; $43,850,000 in cash and 
$100,000,000 in contract authorization to 
train 3,850 pilots and build 2,970 planes, 
including 2,535 training planes, to bring 
the total air fleet up to 5,888. (A compan- 
ion $144,132,000 bill, approved by the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee, raised the 
legal limit on Navy airplanes to 10,000 
including 5,500 to be based on shore, and 
authorized 16,000 pilots and a ring of air 
bases.) 

Not content only to receive the Senate's 
Army and Navy Supply Bills, the House 
went ahead on its own and passed 391-1 
(Vito Marcantonio of New York, Ameri- 
can Laborite, dissented) a bill authorizing 
unlimited expansion in 1941 of the Army 
Air Force and approving “blank check” ex- 
penditures by the President. The bill car- 
ried no funds, but the staggering cost of 
fulfilling Mr. Roosevelt’s request for 50.000 
planes was set by Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps at $7,000, 
000,000, half for construction and half for 
maintenance. 

In Louisiana meanwhile, conclusion of 
the Third Army maneuvers showed these 
needs: blitzkrieg tactics, mechanized ma- 
tériel, more airplanes and anti-aircraft, 
better reconnaissance and liaison, and 
frequent practice wars. 





Echoes of 1918 


History of the World War repeated it- 
self in the United States last week as the 
desperate plight of the Allies evoked out- 
right demands for declaration of war on 
Germany, plus new proposals to give the 
British and French every aid “short of 
war’ —credit, planes, ships and_ supplies, 
and donations of millions of dollars to re- 
lief funds. 

Col. Henry Breckinridge, New York at- 
torney, and Bishop James Cannon of the 
Methodist Church were among those who 
wanted armed intervention. Maj. Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan, World War commander 
of the 27th Division, advocated sending 
an air force of 2,000 planes and _ pilots 
“with or without a declaration of war.” 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York urged the sale of planes to England 
and France at a discount.’ Former Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper rec- 
ommended revision of our neutrality laws 
to permit granting of credits. 
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Nazis warn of danger to the President Roosevelt, off to war zone 


Calling Adolf Hitler a “mad dog,” Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida introduced a 
resolution (which defeated in the 
Foreign Relations Committee) asking the 
sale of Army and Navy planes to France 
and England and then another providing 
this time for the sale of American planes, 
ships, and artillery without restriction. 

Among the public generally, 51 per cent 
of American voters approved selling the 
Allies planes on credit if they are unable 
to pay cash, according to a Gallup- poll. 

While the tide of misery mounted over- 
seas, the American Red Cross passed the 
$2,700,000 mark in its drive for $10,000,- 
000 to relieve the suffering of French and 
Belgian refugees and cabled $600,000 to 
Paris. The John D. Rockefeller family 
contributed $100,000. The Queen Wil- 
helmina Fund, Inc., directed by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, the author, set a goal of 
$3,000,000 for relief work in the Nether- 
lands. The first gift, $10,000, was anon- 
ymous, 


was 





Refugee Relief 


For months the State Department has 
been warning Americans to get out of 
Europe while the getting was good. But 
many of them have lingered for business 
or personal reasons, and it is estimated 
that about 40,000* now remain in Europe 
—3,500 in the British Isles, 7,000 in 
France, 2,500 in Greece, and 20,000 in 
Italy, among other countries. 

Last week, the State Department added 





*There were 85,000 Americans resident in 
Europe at the outbreak of the war. 


action to words and sent the liner Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Galway, Eire, to em- 
bark as many as 1,100 refugees gathered 
there. Riding high out of the water with 
neither passengers nor cargo, the ship car- 
ried 700 army cots to add to her normal 
capacity of 443 persons, and hundreds of 
new life belts and life rafts. At her bow was 
the green, white, and orange flag of Eire, 
at her stern the Star and Stripes, and on 
her decks several huge American flags were 
painted. 

In Berlin, the official German news 
agency DNB charged that the British were 





International 


Helper: Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


plotting to sink the vessel on its return and 
blame Germany in an effort to drag the 
United States into the war. London brand- 
ed the charge a “fantastic lie.” 

To make certain that no foreign power 
would have a pretext for molesting the 
liner, which will reach Eire about June 1, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation de- 
layed her sailing for two hours while a 
rigorous search was made for contraband 
and stowaways, while all of her 255 officers 
and crew were questioned as to their iden- 
tification. 

And this week either the $.S. Artegus 
or the $.S. McKeesport will sail for Bor- 
deaux loaded with $1,000,000 in Red Cross 
food, clothing, and medical supplies—the 
first relief ship to go since World War 
days. 





Votes for Willkie 


Wendell L. Willkie’s candidacy for the 
Republican Presidential nomination last 
week reached the voters for the first time, 
and the result was a political sensation. 
In the New Jersey primary, captured by 
Thomas E. Dewey as the only candidate 
listed on the ballots, the industrialist 
rolled up some 20,000 write-in votes, even 
outpolling Dewey in a number of com- 
muter suburbs near New York City. 

Willkie’s showing gave him a real chance 
to win over a few New Jersey delegates 
known to oppose Dewey, while his home 
state of Indiana was electing several pro- 
Willkie delegates including National Com- 
mitteeman William G. Irwin. Washing- 
ton observers credited him with 25 to 50 
convention votes to start. Furthermore, 
the New York Young Republican Club 
adopted a resolution introduced by Oren 
Root Jr., an early Willkie booster, that 
the utilities executive “deserves the whole- 
hearted commendation of the Republican 
party” for his “strikingly effective” criti- 
cism of New Deal defects. 

During the week the candidate himself 
attended a “box supper” (an indoor pic- 
nic with sandwiches, eggs, and potato sal- 
ad put up in cartons shaped like school- 
houses) at the Manhattan Center, New 
York City, along with 3,500 other native 
Indianians. These included his wife, who 
as Miss Edith Wilk had once been librarian 
in his home town of Elwood; Eddie Rick- 


enbacker, war ace; Fred Fitzsimmons, 
baseball pitcher; and Walter O’Keefe, 
comedian. 


At that gathering, Willkie again chal- 
lenged the New Deal. “There are billions 
and billions of idle private capital,” he 
said, “lying around in American banks, 
and all it needs is the modification of a 
few cockeyed laws to turn it loose and 
start working for the national defense.” 

Three days later, addressing the Kan. 
sas City National Republican Club, the 
Hoosier blasted the Democratic “don’t- 
change-horses-in-midstream” argument: 
















































































































“The Republican party would become 
America’s first Fifth Column if it failed 
to undertake its vital task of restoring 
sound government and sound industry in 
our land.” 





Spy Conscious 


Fifth Column Fears Drive 
Western World to Offensive 


The Western World’s fear of Fifth 
Columns surged into high last week, 
splitting into two directions: (1) serious, 
precautionary measures calculated to halt 
subversive movements and (2) haphazard 
actions sometimes bordering on the fan- 
tastic. 


{In Washington, as his executive reor- 
ganization plan No. 5, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to transfer the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service from the 
Department of Labor to the Department 
of Justice to keep a tighter rein on the 
nation’s 3,500,000 aliens . . . Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson proposed that 
all foreigners be registered, and Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia insisted they be finger- 
printed as well . . . Sen. James F. Byrnes 
of South Carolina charged that Charles 
A. Lindbergh’s recent radio address on 
defense stamped him as one of the “Fifth 
Column’s most effective fellow travelers.” 
.. . Rep. Martin Dies submitted a bill to 
tighten immigration laws, reduce alien 
quotas by one-third, and deport alien 
Nazis, Fascists, Communists, and crimi- 
nals ... The Senate and the House took 
under advisement proposals for a variety 
of unprecedented restrictions. 


“In New York, the National Legion of 
Mothers announced a women’s rifle corps 
to repel parachute troops and enlisted 
children in a “Molly Pitcher Legion,” 


named after the heroine of the Revolution- 
ary War. 


{In Philadelphia, Trenton, N.J., Chi- 
cago, Binghamton, N. Y., Nyack, N. Y., 
and other cities, American Legionnaires, 
civilian marksmen, and other citizens or- 
ganized bands of “Minute Men.” 


€In Ann Arbor, Mich., four columns 
flanking the entrance to Angell Hall on 
the University of Michigan campus were 
numbered by night: “1,” “2,” “3,” and 
“4.” The fifth column was decorated with 
a swastika. 


“ In Del Rio, Texas, three members of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses sect were driven out 
of town by 400 angry citizens because they 
were distributing religious pamphlets bear- 
ing the swastika. 


“In Albany, N. Y., the New York Na- 
tional Guard’s intelligence service revealed 
it was operating on a wartime basis. 


“In Sacramento, Calif., the State Legis- 
lature memorialized Congress to study 
means of stamping out the “traitorous 
Communist and Nazi groups” in this coun- 
try. 





Treasure Island, 1940 


The Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, “World’s Fair of the West,” 
closed its gates last fall on a dark and 
dreary note. The fair corporation listed 
debts of $4,606,914 and was mired deep 
in Federal bankruptcy courts. Sev- 
eral times it was announced flatly that 
the big San Francisco show would not 
reopen. 

Last Saturday, however, the exposition 
rose out of its red ink and presented its 
1940 edition to an opening-day crowd of 
123,368 cash customers. Refinanced over 
the winter, the fair boasted of a new 





management, a new policy of lower prices, 


and a new list of attractions as it looked 
forward to a successful season. 

The visitors found that a few foreign 
exhibitors, notably France, were missing 
on account of the war and several states 


did not reappear. In their place, however, 


they discovered such eye-popping spec- 
tacles as Billy Rose’s Aquacade (Pacific 
Coast version); America, Cavalcade of a 
Nation, and Salici’s Puppets. And _ they 
noted with satisfaction that Sally Rand 
and her Nude Ranch were back at the old 
stand. 





Cold Coalition 
But Political Pot Is Warmed 


by Echoes of Landon Luncheon 


Alf M. Landon stepped inside the White 
House last week for an off-again-on-again 
luncheon with President Roosevelt. The 
meeting had been arranged, then can- 
celed, then renewed because of what 
Stephen T. Early, Presidential secretary, 
called a misunderstanding following the 
Kansan’s blast against “any coalition” les- 
sening “party responsibility” (Newsweek, 
May 27). 

When he departed two hours later, the 
GOP titular leader told reporters that he 
and the President had talked “about ships. 
shoes, sealing wax, cabbages, and kings.” 
but not about a coalition Cabinet bid. 
Landon said, however, that there was 4 
passing reference to the third term and as 
a sequel he hurled this bristling challenge: 

“Unfortunately, any Republican leader 
who takes a position in the present setup 
from the standpoint of unselfish national 
service is making himself a party to this 
third or indefinite term movement. If 
President Roosevelt is equally interested 
in unselfish service, he should publicly and 
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forthwith eliminate himself as a_third- 
term candidate.” 

Asked for a reply, the White House 
gave out a statement declaring that “the 
President regrets that he has no time, just 
now, to give to the preparation of political 
statements.” Two days later, Mr. Roose- 
velt attempted to write finis to coalition 
talk by branding it as “cockeyed.” 

Republican third-term fears gained addi- 
tional weight when the total votes pledged 
and partly pledged to the President’s re- 
nomination at the Democratic National 
Convention passed the majority mark last 
week. Selection of pro-Roosevelt delega- 
tions from New Jersey, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island gave the President 55544 
votes out of 1,094. Furthermore, pledges 
of Maryland delegates to Sen. Millard E. 
Tydings and the Montana group to Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler are binding only if 
Mr. Roosevelt declines to run. 

The Republican race remained wide 
open. District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
captured New Jersey, since he was the of- 
ficial GOP candidate in a primary fea- 
tured by a sensational write-in vote for 
Wendell L. Willkie (see page 33). In 
Kentucky, Dewey was pledged six votes 
and Sen. Robert A. Taft two (the re- 
maining fourteen in the delegation were 
unpledged) , and in Montana the New York 
District Attorney was promised a majority 
of the delegates. But Nevada, Vermont, 
Washington, and Minnesota remained un- 
instructed. Indiana also selected an un- 
pledged delegation, with Taft holding the 
edge over Dewey and Willkie assured of 
two or three votes. 

Among local primary fights, national at- 
tention centered on New Jersey, where the 
Democrats without opposition nominated 
for Governor Charles Edison, Secretary 
of the Navy, and for Senator James H. R. 
Cromwell, who promptly resigned as Min- 
ister to Canada. (J. Pierrepont Moffat, chief 
of the European Division of the State De- 
partment, was nominated as his successor.) 
The Republicans renominated W. War- 
ren Barbour for Senator and, in a major 
upset, defeated for nomination ex-Gov. 
Harold E. Hoffman, favoring by 34,396 
votes State Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson, 
who was backed by the Essex County 
(Newark) Clean Government faction. 





Goats vs. Glmite 


When Lester P. Barlow, Stamford, 
Conn., inventor, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee in March 
(Newsweek, March 25), he claimed that 
he had devised the deadliest explosive 
known to man—a liquid oxygen com- 
pound called glmite*—so deadly it might 
even outlaw war. The committee was so 





_ “Barlow derived the name glmite from the 
initials of Glenn L. Martin, Baltimore airplane 
manufacturer, on whose staff he serves as an 
expert. 


impressed that it burned the minutes of 
the session, lest the formula fall into the 
hands of a foreign power, and agreed to 
test his bomb. 

A fortnight ago, at the Army Proving 
Ground, Aberdeen, Md., Barlow stalked 
off the field in anger during a demonstra- 
tion. He charged that Army ordnance 
officers had unnecessarily interfered, and 
the test was postponed. 

Last week, he finally exploded his bomb 
in the midst of 84 goats staked out at 
distances ranging from 200 to 1,000 feet 
as spectators looked on in anticipation of 
a mass slaughter. 

But when the smoke had settled, not 
one of the animals had suffered a singed 
whisker, or had even been knocked down. 
As they calmly munched grass, Barlow 
showed chagrin. “I was the goat,” he com- 
mented sadly. “On living tissue we didn’t 
prove our point. I’m not through yet.” To 
test their standard explosive under similar 
circumstances, Army officers later ex- 
ploded 1,000 pounds of TNT among the 
goats. It didn’t faze them, either. 
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Barlow’s glmite bomb exploded, 
but it bothered nary a goat 








Job Solvers 


Unemployed, Aided by Business 
Work Out Problem in St. Louis 


Forty unemployed and WPA workers 
gathered in the St. Louis Public Library 
Jan 7, 1938, at the call of Leland L. Ches- 
ley, himself then a WPA worker, and 
pledged themselves to help each other find 
jobs. If one heard of an opening for which 
he could not qualify, he promised to tip off 
another trained for such work. 

Out of that meeting grew the Coopera- 
tive Employment Council, with Chesley 
as president, which by last week had 
found jobs for no fewer than 6,200 persons 
in the nation’s seventh largest city and 
recently had to stop registering new ap- 
plicants membership reached 
17,000. 

Largely unknown outside of the Mis- 
souri metropolis, the council is unique as 
an organization of the unemployed active- 
ly soliciting and obtaining the assistance of 
businessmen. Shortly after it was formed, 
the organization sent five members to con- 
fer with an equal number of prominent 
St. Louis executives, who suggested that 
the council open an employment exchange 
office. 

When the jobless apologized that their 
treasury contained exactly $2.50, the busi- 
nessmen agreed to underwrite the program 
for ten months. At the end of that period, 
they were so satisfied that they continued 
to give financial support, contributing 
$15,000 so far (roughly $2.50 per job 
obtained) in order that the employ- 
ment agency need charge no fee to the 
jobless. 

More important than giving financial 
support, St. Louis businessmen called on 
the council whenever they had jobs to 
fill. One factory hired 80 members, an- 
other even more. White-collar office work- 
ers and shop salesmen and saleswomen 
were placed as well as industrial laborers. 

Three out of every five placements were 
on a permanent basis. In addition, the 
council from time to time bought milk 
for members’ babies, paid rent and sup- 
plied coal for the jobless, lent money, 
handled the funeral of a member’s son, rep- 
resented a widow at a coroner’s inquest— 
and even settled domestic quarrels. 

Next week, the council will emerge in- 
to the national spotlight; at its invitation, 
no less a figure than Wendell L. Willkie, 
most prominent businessman-candidate 
for the Presidency, will hop halfway 
across the continent from New York to 
address the St. Louis jobless on June 6 
in the giant Municipal Auditorium, seat- 
ing 3,500 persons. The Cooperative Em- 
ployment Council, which planned to 
meet the Presidential contender at the 
station with a reception committee of 
200 picked members, said his visit was 
not political. 


when its 
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SPORTS 


Best Dog in 4,090: 
Poodle for First Time Wins 
in America’s Largest Show 





The poodle, that clipped dog which al- 
ways looks as though it just stepped out 
of a barbershop, gained new prestige last 
week. For the first time, a poodle—Cham- 
pion Blakeen Jung Frau—strutted off with 
highest honors (the best-in-show and the 
best American-bred) in the world’s largest 
dog show, Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge’s Mor- 
ris and Essex at Madison, N. J. 

Returning to canine competition after 
time out to present her owner, Mrs. Sher- 
man R. Hoyt of Katonah, N.Y., with a 
litter of puppies, Champion Blakeen Jung 
Frau survived at the end of a rainy day 
as the best of the 4,090 dogs entered. She 
is a daughter of Champion Nunsoe Duc 
de la Terrace of Blakeen, only poodle ever 
to win the classic Westminster (in 1935) . 

The origin of the poodle is a mystery. 
Some breeders trace its beginning to Ger- 
many, where the Pudel has been known 
for centuries. But France has for many 
years esteemed the poodle as its na- 
tional dog, using it for circus tricks and 
as a retriever. 

In America Mrs. Hoyt has been the 
poodle’s biggest booster for the past seven 
years. At her Blakeen Kennels in Katonah 
she now keeps more than 60 of the dogs. 
And her husband, Sherman R. Hoyt, a 
manufacturer of steel magnets (Cinauda- 
graph Corp.) in Stamford, Conn.—often 
confused with C. Sherman Hoyt, the 
yachtsman, who is a cousin—owned 
poodles as a boy. 

Mrs. Hoyt says poodles do not mind the 
clipping that distinguishes them any more 
than a man objects to shaving. Frequent- 
ly they sleep during the process, which is 

performed with electric clippers and takes 
about three-quarters of an hour. “I be- 
lieve,” she sums up, “that poodles are the 
most intelligent and adaptable of all dogs.” 





New Champions 
When Ken Overlin wed Madeline Smith 


at Virginia Beach in 1933, the ceremony 
was performed in a roped ring, the bride- 
groom with boxing gloves laced on his 
fists. He probably would have felt strange 
in conventional garb, since he had fought 
almost constantly since beginning his 
leather-throwing career in the Navy in 
1927. At any rate, the mittens were pro- 
phetic. The Overlins were divorced last 
year. 

Ken continued his fighting also in the 
ring and by last week, at the age of 30, 
could look back on a lifetime record of 173 
contests, only seven defeats, and just one 
knockout (by Freddie Steele) . It was nice 
going, on paper. But in actual performance 





a meneme 





he had trade-marked himself a powder- 
puff hitter. 

The boxing world scarcely stirred when 
Overlin was matched with Ceferino Garcia, 
the middleweight champion, in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, May 23. 
Garcia, with his bolo punch—a vicious 
uppercut supposedly learned from sugar- 


cane cutting in his native Philippines— 


figured to win on a KO. At the ringside, 
Garcia was a 13-5 choice, with only 7,587 
patrons interested enough to attend, even 
at the unusually low price of $5.75 per 
ringside pew. 

But form took a holiday, and Overlin 
tied up Garcia for 15 rounds. The under- 
dog ducked away from the bolo punch, 
gave his opponent a boxing lesson in at 
least nine rounds, and lifted the middle- 
weight title on an unanimous decision of 
the judges. Later Garcia’s second, Ray 
Arcel, gave his version of how the miracle 
happened: “He out-thunk us.” 

Overlin is not likely to retain his cham- 
pionship long. Lacking power, he has not 
enough customer appeal to suit Mike 
Jacobs, the promoter. And he speaks much 
too frankly for box-office buildup. Prior 
to his victory, Overlin confessed to re- 
porters: “I’m just a bum and so is Gar- 
cia. Walker or Greb [former middle- 
weights] could have licked the both of us 
in the same ring.” 
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Another title changed hands last week 
in Baltimore when Harry Jeffra, a loca] 
boy, lifted the featherweight crown from 
Joey Archibald of Providence. The newly 
won titles of both Overlin and Jeffra are 
the true world’s championships, accord. 
ing to the New York State Athletic Com. 
mission. The great majority of boxing 
writers back this body’s verdicts. But the 
National Boxing Association, which sounds 
strong but is a comparatively weak or. 
ganization, recognizes Al Hostak as mid- 
dleweight king and Pete Scalzo as the 
first featherweight. 
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Men of Muscle 


Under the muscular drive of 41-year-oiy 
Bob Hoffman, manufacturer of bar bells 
and editor of Strength and Health maga- 
zine (110,000 circulation), the city of 
York, Pa., has become the capital of weight 
lifting. Followers claim that in the Unit- 
ed States a million and a half people are 
interested in weight lifting in some form or 
another—not counting, presumably, the 
elbow benders. Hoffman has imported the 
mightiest strong armers to York, helped 
them get jobs there, and enlisted them in 
the York Bar Bell Club. 

In the national championships at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, last 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Mrs. Dodge’s prize went to Mrs. Hoyt’s poodle, picked by Judge Thomas 
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week, muscle men—grouped in divisions 
of bantamweights (12334 pounds; light- 
weights (13214); welterweights (14834) ; 
middleweights (16514) ; light-heavyweights 
(18134), and heavyweights—vied for 
points in the traditional three types of 
lifts: (1) the Two Arms Press, in which 
the athlete pulls the bar bell from the floor 
to his chest, then slowly but evenly presses 
it overhead; (2) the Two Hand Snatch, 
in which the idea is to lift the weight from 
the floor overhead in one continuous mo- 
tion: (3) the Two Hand Clean and Jerk, 
lifting the weight to the chest and then 
with a tremendous jerk or thrust elevat- 
ing it overhead. 

As might be expected, Yorkers took all 
the titles. The featured event, the con- 
test of heavyweights, went to Steve 
Stanko, a 220-pounder who moves his 
piano around the house once a week just 
for the exercise. Stanko’s most stupendous 
lifts were 360 pounds in the Two Hand 
Clean and Jerk and 30014 pounds in the 
Two Hand Snatch—the latter breaking the 
world mark of 29714 pounds set by Ronald 
Walker of England in 1937. 

As an epilogue to the show, athletes 
posed in a beauty contest for the title of 
“Mr. America.” While raucous spectators 
in the gallery—possibly burlesque patrons 
—jeered “Take ’em off” at the scantily 
clad competitors, the judges singled out 
John Grimek, also of York. “Mr. Ameri- 
ca” is 29 years old, stands 5 feet 834, and 
weighs 193 pounds. 





Golfer’s Monte Carlo 


On Monday of this week, 139 golfers— 
playing 36 holes in sectional tests on 25 
courses throughout the country—qualified 
for starting positions in the 44th National 
Open. These, together with 31 others au- 
tomatically eligible for the big event (the 
30 low scorers in last year’s National Open, 
and Waldo Crowder, the local pro), will 
tee off at the Canterbury Golf Club, 10 
miles east of Cleveland’s public square, 
June 6-7-8. 

The Open is golf’s great roulette wheel, 
and concerning it there can be only one 
safe prediction: someone’s number must 
come up. It will not necessarily be the 
longest driver or the straightest iron shoot- 
er, for at least 50 entries have the shots to 
win, but the golfer with a hot putter. As in 
the past, a few putts holed or missed will 
determine the new titleholder, victory 
meaning $1,000 in cash and $25,000 to 
$50,000, depending on the champion’s busi- 
ness ability to profit by his new fame. 

Members of the Canterbury Club will be 
much surprised if any star rips the course 
apart with a series of sub-par rounds. A 
72-hole total of 288, which is just even par, 
ought to be plenty low enough to win, for 
Canterbury is one of the most exacting 
layouts in the nation (see map) . 

The course has only 102 traps. But they 
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Old Wine and a New Broom 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The Brooklyn Dodgers continue 
to ride high, bringing joy to secret 
Dodger fans in Louisville, Ky.; Frost- 
proof, Fla.; and Gibtown, Mont. Mem- 
bers of the Flatbush cult are spread all 
over the country. I said this vice was 
secret, but nowadays, as a matter of 
fact, the zealots come boldly into the 
open and kick their heels in the air at 
the news of every Brooklyn victory. 

The mask is off for the first time 
since 1920. The Flatbush Faithful, the 
Brooklyn rooters proper, now have sub- 
scription chapters in every crossroads 
of more than 500 population. 

Mention of the year 1920, however, 
leads up to the sad report I have to 
make: the Brooks have launched their 
new drive at the sacrifice of their old 
and endearing reputation. They are no 
longer the Daffiness Boys, but a swift 
and efficient mechanized unit. 

I don’t deny that Leland Stanford 
MacPhail, the commander, and Leo 
Durocher, the bosun, are colorful char- 
acters and the two strongest talkers in 
the National League. But their methods 
are smooth and brisk and purposeful. 
Their team is smart and fast and well 
knit. 

The old Dodgers ran to miscellaneous 
sluggers. The new Dodgers specialize in 
tight defense and a run at a time. It’s a 
good team to watch, but the flavor is 
different. The old Dodgers were fla- 
vored by your uncle Wilbert Robinson, 
even after Robbie’s withdrawal and his 
death. 

Robbie played from day to day. One 
day he worried; the next day he 
grinned, and on all days he emitted the 
best cussing in the pastime. Like the 
fans behind him, with whom he chat- 
tered and quarreled and traded ideas 
freely, he was a chronic second-guesser. 
One day Dazzy Vance served up a pitch 
which the enemy batsman clouted for 
the winning hit. Robbie took him aside 
after the game and looked the Dazzler 
up and down reproachfully. 

“What kind of a pitch did you throw 
to that blank blank blank?” he de- 
manded. 

Vance cocked a wary eye at his man- 
ager, whose habits he knew well, and 
replied: “I pitched to him high and out- 
side.” 

“There you are!” groaned Mr. Robin- 
son, clapping his hand to his brow. 
“You did just wrong! How many times 


do I have to tell you to pitch to that 
fella low and inside? Always give it to 
him low and inside.” 

“All right, you old bonehead,” yelled 
Vance triumphantly. “That’s what I 
threw him—low and inside. And if you 
think I’m lying, ask your catcher!” 

Hank De Berry, the catcher, con- 
firmed this statement, and Robbie shuf- 
fled off muttering to himself that it was 
a blank ball club where you couldn’t 
trust your blank blank pitchers. 

About ten years ago the Dodgers ar- 
rived in St. Louis faced with the neces- 
sity of changing their signals, for Jake 
Flowers, who knew the signs, had just 
been traded by Brooklyn to the Cardi- 
nals. Robbie called a signal meeting. 
His advisers began to wrangle. They 
argued until it was time to play ball 
without deciding on a set of signals, 
so they played the game without any. 
They won. Without signals, they won 
their next ten games in a row. At last 
Robbie’s sense of fitness was outraged. 
On the morning of the eleventh day he 
called another meeting. 

“This has gone far enough!” he bel- 
lowed. “No big-league ball club can 
play without signals. It ain’t right. We 
gotta fix some, and we gotta fix em 
now!” 

So the boys evolved a new set of 
highly efficient signals, and that day 
they lost the game. As I recall, they 
lost twelve in a row. It was a shock to 
Robbie’s deepest instincts, and _ it 
proved that anything could happen on 
the Brooklyn club. 


Many a loyal Dodger patron, and 
many a critic, was bitter when the 
two-headed ownership in Brooklyn dis- 
pensed with the services of Wilbert 
Robinson in 1931. Except for a brief 
flash under Max Carey, the club floun- 
dered in the years that followed. It was 
floundering when the staunch and vivid 
Robbie died in retirement at his Geor- 
gia camp, mourned by baseball. It 
floundered till L. S. MacPhail took hold 
and gave his manager something that 
Robbie seldom had—strong and single- 
minded backing. 

It’s a pretty good ball club now, and 
one day it will bring a rich reward to 
the Faithful all over the country, the 
oppressed and the suffering. But, for 
better or worse, these are not the Daffi- 
ness Boys of old. 
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are strategically placed—mostly around 
the greens—and the total yardage is 6,921. 
The average length of the four par-3 holes 
is 194 yards; the ten par-4 holes average 
402 yards; and the four par-5’s average 
532 yards. Furthermore, the Canterbury 
winds, gusty and ever-shifting, will alter 
the problem of calculating distances from 
day to day. Rough on either side of the 
fairways is approximately 3 inches high; 
farther out, it is 5 inches up. 

The Jast three holes rank among the 
toughest. No. 16, a terror to the duffer, 
measures 615 yards, par 5. No. 17, a par 
3, is 230 yards, longest and most difficult 
of the one shotters. No. 18, the par-4 fin- 
isher, is 441 yards, uphill‘all the way to a 
trap-guarded green. 

A likely list of ten in which the win- 
ner’s name might be found: Jimmy Dem- 
aret, the winter wonder man; Gene Sara- 
zen, twice champion and still a threat at 38; 
Paul Runyan, who knows the Canterbury 
course to the inch and plays it excellent- 
ly; Sammy Snead, the pick of many rivals; 
Jimmy Thomson, whose huge drives will 
set up short second shots which he has 
lately improved; Henry Picard, stylish and 
always a threat; Clayton Heafner, the ex- 
candy maker of Linville, N.C., who is 
hungry for his first major victory; Craig 
Wood, hard-luck loser of several past 
championships; Ralph Guldahl, winner in 
1937 and 1938, or Byron Nelson, the de- 
fending champion. 
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The Fabulous Lillian Russell 
and the Plush Era She Ruled 





Lillian Russell, America’s glamour girl 
for four decades, is running fast in the bio- 
graphical stakes these days. Subject of 
a current film (Newsweek, May 27), she 
now emerges as the heroine of Parker 
Morell’s new book, LiLu1AN Russe: THE 
Era or Puivusu. Photoplay and book alike 
remind us that the actress was hardly a 
figure to be duplicated, physically or tem- 
peramentally, in our era. 

Addicted to fourteen-course dinners, 
Lillian had not the slightest difficulty in 
keeping her Rubens curves. On one occa- 
sion, Morell relates, she stripped off her 
corset in a restaurant (doing so daintily in 
the ladies’ room, of course) and beat such 
a redoubtable trencherman as Diamond 
Jim Brady in a guzzling contest, thereby 
winning a diamond ring. 

Lillian got everything she wanted. She 
had four husbands, magnificent houses, 
horses, a gold-plated bicycle studded with 
emeralds and diamonds, and, of course, the 
opulent figure—165 pounds of pink and 
white, laden with a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of gems. 

It was a gusty, roaring life, and the stage 
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Where putting pilgrims will write a Canterbury Tale in National Open 


belle rarely faltered. It took something as 
grave as her third marriage (“a marriage 
in name only”) to Jack Chatterton, known 
as Signor Don Giovanni Perugini, to make 
her wail publicly: “Though my lyric suc- 
cesses have been many, my marriages have 
been signal failures.” She felt still worse 
at the Signor’s hysterical rebuttal: “She’s 
a desperate character. She took all the 
pillows; she used my rouge . . . She threat- 
ened to spank me, and she did, with a hair 
brush, too.” Pulling herself together, 
Lillian swept on for 28 more years of 
triumphs. 

Morell re-creates not only the fabulous 
celebrity but the age that produced her. 
There are glimpses of Berry Wall, Weber 
and Fields, Gilbert and Sullivan, Oscar 
Wilde, and Florenz Ziegfeld. The back- 
drop shows gas-lit theaters, Pullman cars 
of stupefying grandeur, bathrooms with 
stained glass windows, stomachers of em- 
eralds and diamonds, the bicycle craze, and 
the first motorcars. (Lizu1an RvsseEtt: 
THE Era or Ptuvsu., 319 pages, 67,000 
words. Illustrations, Index. Random House, 
New York. $3.) 
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Psalms in New Dress 


Perhaps no book of the Bible has been 
read more assiduously by theologians and 
laymen than the anthology of 150 hymns 
known as “the Psalms” (derived from the 
Greek word meaning “sound of a stringed 
instrument”). Since 1611, when the King 
James version produced a magnificent ren- 
dition of the Psalms, they have been an 
integral part of our literature. 

Now Tue Lyric Psatter (370 pages. 
Index. Liveright, New York. $3), edited 


by Dr. Harry H. Mayer, brings out a new 
rendition of the biblical poems, prepared 
by such contemporary poets as Louis 
Golding, Lord Dunsany, Douglas Hyde, 
President of Eire, Theda Kenyon, and 
Henry van Dyke. Following are samples 
of the old and new versions of two of the 
most famous Psalms: 


Psalm 137 

King James: 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. 


By Theda Kenyon: 

The waters of Babylon gushed with our 
weeping, 

The ashes of sorrow crowned Israel’s head; 

In the forests of Babylon, wind in our 
harpstrings 

Wailed with the echoing wail of our dead. 


Psalm 42 

King James: 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. 


By Henry van Dyke 
The hart doth pant for water-brooks 
Amid the desert sands; 
So longs my soul for Thee, O God, 


In strange and barren lands. 





Escapism in Britain 


Angela Thirkell, who likes to chronicle 
the escapist antics of the British upper 
classes before the blitzkrieg menaced them, 
lined up 170,000 American readers for her 
“The Brandons” last year. She should do 
even better with a new tale out June 3— 
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Angela Thirkell, author 


Berors Luncu, which with deft plot and 
a witty style records the capers of Daphne 
Stonor, who got herself engaged to the 
wrong man; of John Middleton, who 
gabbled sonorously on trifles, and of Lord 
Bond, who shrank from his butler. 

The 50-year-old author (mother of 
three sons, aged 28, 25, and 19) is a 
cousin of the late Rudyard Kipling and 
Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. She lived for 
eight years in Australia and is now a 
resident of London. This is her four- 
teenth book, the eighth to be published 
in the United States. (Berore Luncu. 
322 pages, 67,000 words, Knopf, New 
York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Tue Peopte Tark. By Benjamin Ap- 
pel. 502 pages, 185,000 words. Dutton, 
New York. $3. With swift, scenario-like 
method, the author takes us on a trip 
through America, introducing us to scores 
of Americans of every type and occupa- 
tion. The inarticulate American, the au- 
thor fnds, has an abiding faith in the 
orderly processes of our democracy. 


Freepom’s Battie. By J. Alvarez del 
Vayo. 381 pages, 130,000 words. Portraits, 
map, index. Knopf, New York. $3. The 
former Foreign Minister of the Spanish 
Republic gives his version of the war in 
| Spain. “The first battle of the Second 
World War,” he concludes, “was the civil 
war in Spain.” 


Masor Grorce Freiprne Extor’s Srrat- 
» Ecy Map or Europe. Designed and exe- 
cuted by Richard Edes Harrison. Reynal 
& Hitcheock, New York. 50 cents in pa- 
per; S1 in cloth; $3.50 mounted on board. 
Excellent maps provide a vivid picture 





of Europe at war. Accompanied by factual 
data and index. 


Stars ON THE Sea. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason. 720 pages, 220,000 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2.75. The second panel 
of a projected fictional treatment of the 
Revolution (the first was the best-selling 
“Three Harbours’”’) , this is an exciting tale 
of the action in Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, and the Bahamas, and of the gallant 
defense of Charleston under Gen. William 
Moultrie. 





MYSTERY WEEK 
THe Man Wuo Covutp Not SHupper. 
By John Dickson Carr. 313 pages. Har- 
pers, New York. $2. At a house party in 
a haunted house in Essex one of the guests 
is shot by a gun hanging on the wall. The 
gargantuan Dr. Gideon Fell gives the an- 
swers, but not before your hair is standing 
on end. 


MurpER AS AN ORNAMENT. By Marjorie 
Boniface. 271 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Christmas on a dude ranch is 
fun, but not when there is a corpse on the 
Christmas tree. Plenty of excitement in 
this entertaining first novel. 








RELIGION 


63-Year-Old Widow Elected 


Moderator of the Unitarians 





Unitarians believe that God is a single, 
undivided personality and that Jesus 
Christ was strictly human, not a member 
of a divine trinity. A post-Revolutionary 
outgrowth of Massachusetts Congrega- 
tionalism, and still centered largely in New 
England, the faith professes no creed; its 
churches usually organize under a simple 
covenant: “In the love of truth, and in the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.” Influential 
far out of proportion to its size, it has in- 
cluded such great Yankee thinkers as 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Webster, 
Holmes, Eliot, and Presidents John and 
John Quincy Adams, and William How- 
ard Taft. 

But six years ago the church’s execu- 
tive organization—called the American 
Unitarian Association—noted that its 
ranks were dwindling (from 82,000 in 
1916 to about 60,000 in 1934). The asso- 
ciation surveyed the whole denomination 
and, among other things, decided it need- 
ed a national spokesman or Moderator. 
To that post was elected Sanford Bates, 
Boston-born former director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. 

In Boston last week, Unitarians con- 
vened to choose a new Moderator. Unani- 
mously, they bestowed the job upon a 













International 


Mrs. Reinhardt, Moderator 


Western woman—dAurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, 63-year-old widow, linguist, and 
president since 1916 of Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif. As liberal and undogmatic as 
any Unitarian, the new Moderator, who is 
the only woman officially representing a 
large church organization in the United 
States, says of herself: “Everything has 
come naturally to me. I’ve faced no great 
crisis or conversion religiously; to me re- 
ligion is a part of living.” 


"In Rochester, N.Y., another college 
president was named Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. Delegates to the church’s 
152nd General Assembly voted the office 
to the Rev. William Lindsay Young, for- 
mer Illinois coal miner, now head of Park 
College at Parkville, Mo. One of six 
candidates, Dr. Young was unanimously 
acclaimed after the fourth ballot and will 
serve for one year. 





The Church Column 


An Army chaplain must think, act, and 
look like the two-sided man he is—both 
soldier and churchman. As an ordained 
clergyman, he counsels, confesses, bap- 
tizes, marries, and preaches to his mili- 
tary flock as would any other pastor. As 
a soldier, he is appointed by the President 
and takes non-religious orders from the 
Chief of Army Chaplains (currently Col. 
William R. Arnold, a Roman Catholic 
monsignor) . 

Once appointed, the chaplain has an of- 
ficer’s rank and uniform (first lieutenant 
to lieutenant colonel, depending on his 
length of service). His training manual 
tells him he should be neat, alert, intelli- 
gent, friendly, fearless, and athletic enough 
to go through “the most trying field cam- 
paign.” In fact, only two outward signs 
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distinguish him from any other officer: 
he is always addressed as “chaplain”; and 
in his lapel he wears a special insignia (a 
cross for Christians, tablets of law and 
Star of David for Jews). 

In New York last week, some 250 sturdy 
soldiers of God forgathered at the Hotel 
Commodore for the fifteenth annual train- 
ing conference of the Chaplains Associa- 
tion of the Army of the United States. 
Representing the 1,600 active and reserve 
chaplains of the Army, National Guard, 
and CCC, they applauded speech after 
speech urging military preparedness and 
went on record with a resolution backing 
the President’s arms expansion program. 
They also decided (1) to reelect for a third 
term as president the Rev. Nils Martin 
Ylvisaker, 58-year-old Minneapolis Lu- 
theran and chaplain-captain in the Re- 
serve Corps; (2) to admit the Navy’s 
160-odd chaplains to membership, thereby 
changing the organization’s name to the 
Chaplains Association of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 


Daniel XI: 1940? 


Newsweex’s Paris correspondent re- 
ported last week: “Member of local Brit- 
ish Embassy, back from two weeks in Eng- 
land, says everyone is reading the eleventh 
chapter of Daniel, beginning with the 
28rd verse. Even chance acquaintances, 


met in cafés, will suddenly demand: ‘I 
say, have you read Daniel XI?’ It is sup- 
posed to apply to the present war.” 

Daniel’s vision foretold the rise and fall 
of an ancient king, but its high lights 
dovetail remarkably with the doings of 
Adolf Hitler. The King James version 
reads as follows: 


And after the league made with him he shall 
work deceitfully ... and shall become strong 
with a small people . .. And he shall stir up 
his power and his courage against the king of 
the south with a great army; and the king of 
the south shall be stirred up to battle .. . but 
he shall not stand: for they shall forecast de- 
vices against him. Yea, they that feed of the 
portion of his meat shall destroy him... 

Then shall he return into his land .. . At the 
time appointed he shall return, and come 
toward the south; but it shall not be as the 
former ... for the ships of Chittim shall come 
against him: therefore he shall be grieved, and 
return, and have indignation against the holy 
covenant . And such as do wickedly 
against the covenant shall he corrupt by flat- 
tories. ... 

And the king shall do according to his will; 
and he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself 
above every god ... Neither shall he regard 
the God of his fathers, nor the desire of 
women ... But in his estate shall he honor the 
God of forces. ... 

And at the time of the end shall the king 
of the south push at him; and the king of the 
north shall come against him like a whirlwind, 
with chariots, and with horsemen, and with 
many ships; and he shall enter into the coun- 
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tries . . . and many countries shall be over. 
thrown: but these shall escape out of his hand 
. . . But tidings out of the east and out of the 
north shall trouble him; therefore he shall go 
forth with great fury to destroy, and utterly 
to make away many . . . yet he shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him. 
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SCIENCE 


Cloudburst of Death: 
‘Chemistry in Warfare’ Tells 
How a Metropolis Is Bombed 


The scene is a large city—it could even 
be New York. The time is the dawn of a 
clear day. Waves of laden bombers roar 
over the city, blasting out its anti-aircraft 
batteries, wrecking its airports, and de- 
stroying military objectives in general. 

For all such destruction, the real terror 
waits for dusk. Then a fleet of airplanes 
starts laying a thick smoke screen above 
the great city. Bombers dart in and out 
of this dense blanket to devastate main 
thoroughfares, communication centers, 
and electric-power plants. 

The next target is individual homes and 
the collective apartment house. Still more 
planes scream out of the smoke, carrying 
two types of bombs: (1) incendiary, to 
drop on fire-trap slum districts; (2) high- 
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From ‘Chemistry in Warfare’ (Hastings House) 
The bomb resistance of a modern skyscraper ... two dealers of death from the skies 
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explosive, for fireproof office and apart- 
ment buildings. Inhabitants rush out on 
the streets, only to be tortured by gas— 
first, sneezing gas, to prevent the donning 
of masks by those too careless to have 
them on already, and to make them vul- 
nerable to follow-up missiles of deadly, 
blistering mustard gas or Lewisite. 

Finally, the raid passes. As the city’s 
ruins smolder and the dead lie about in 
heaps, the defending forces send up two 
or three planes (if any are left) to broad- 
cast instruction and advice calculated to 
help restore morale. Then work starts on 
reconstruction and the decontamination of 
poisonous chemicals with neutralizing sub- 
stances. 

This picture of possible future air raids 
is vividly presented in a book to be pub- 
lished next week in New York by Dr. 
Frederick A. Hessel (a research chemist 
who served in the United States Army 
during the World War) and his wife, Dr. 
Mary Hessel, of Montclair, N. J., and Dr. 
James W. Martin, New York consulting 
engineer and war veteran: CHEMISTRY IN 
Warrare: Irs Srrarecic Importance. 
(176 pages. 45,000 words. Bibliography. 
Hastings House, New York. $2.) 

The book, which has been scanned by 
military authorities, deals with chemistry’s 
effect on warfare and employs diagrams 
to describe the construction of such weap- 
ons as demolition and incendiary bombs 
and mustard-gas shells. Some other facts 
revealed about air attacks on large 
cities: 


© Places of relative safety include gas- 
proof shelters, subways, and basements 
(where, however, there must be easily 
available exits in cases of fires started by 
incendiary bombs)—but not parks or 
other open areas. The dangers in these 
regions come mainly from the shrapnel 
of anti-aircraft shells. 


{A direct hit by a 100- to 300-pound ex- 
plosive bomb on a residential block would 
probably demolish at least three five- or 
six-story buildings, while a similar hit on 
a suburban home would not only anni- 
hilate the struck building but shatter the 
walls of two neighboring homes. 


{Skyscrapers are relatively safe. Only 
the top five floors of a 50-story office build- 
ing would be ruined as the result of a 
roof hit by an explosive bomb weighing 
up to 300 pounds, and even if a bomb 
landed close to the foundations, there is 
little danger of a modern big building top- 
pling over, because of the strength of steel 
construction. 


{Seven planes, each dropping seven 300- 


pound mustard-gas bombs. on an open 
area roughly equivalent to 36 city blocks, 
could spread enough gas to kill all un- 
protected persons in the region who were 
exposed for ten minutes, if there were no 
wind. Actually, however, wind, interfer- 
ing buildings, gas masks, and other fac- 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Bugville’s patriarch: he and his mates perish in ultraviolet blitzkrieg 


tors would decrease the effectiveness of 
such an attack. 


{ The much-feared spraying of mustard 
gas over large cities, as contrasted with 
mustard-bomb dropping, would be ex- 
tremely difficult because winds tend to dis- 
perse the substance unless the planes fly 
at a height of 300 feet or less, and the 
presence of tall buildings minimizes the 
chances of such operations. 





Blitzkrieg in Bugville 

The invisible ultraviolet rays that pro- 
duce sunburn also kill germs, and about 
four years ago two Westinghouse engineers 
announced commercial production of a 
pipe-shaped Sterilamp which uses the 
beams to decontaminate operating-room 
atmospheres, drinking glasses, and other 
possible sources of infection (NEWSWEEK, 
June 20, 1936) . This week, for its exhibits 
at the San Francisco and New York fairs, 
Westinghouse will release a five-minute 
movie in full color that employs animated 
models to show what ultraviolet rays can 
do to germs. 

The film’s action takes place in Bugville, 
a fanciful town of bacteria located on a 
teaspoon. It is the birthday of the village 
patriarch—a_ grizzled, 4-legged micro- 


organism that somewhat resembles a 
spider. This cinema fantasy represents 
celebrating malaria germs as huge-eyed 
creatures with long stingers, streptococci 
(which cause scarlet fever, erysipelas, and 
other diseases) as ferocious monsters 
equipped with boxing gloves on their six 
hands, and common-cold viruses as bleary 
figures sporting long red noses. But the 
birthday fete is upset by news of a 
microblitzkrieg in neighboring Forkville, 
where a mysterious blue light (the beams 
of the Sterilamp) has wiped out the popu- 
lace, and by the end of the film Bugville, 
too—patriarch and all—is destroyed by 
the death ray. 





Contact Lenses for War 


In the event that large-scale gas war- 
fare develops in the European conflict, the 
soldier or civilian who wears eyeglasses 
may be at a disadvantage because breath- 
ing in a gas mask steams up the lenses of 
spectacles. 

But the problem may be solved by the 
use of contact lenses—shell-like glass fitted 
under the lid and directly against the eye- 
ball—according to an article in the issue 
of the British Medical Journal that 
reached the United States last week. These 
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Antidote to Headache 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Pechepe second only to alcoholic 
liquor, as the English in the past have 
astutely reckoned, the theater provides 
the most satisfactory public escape 
from worry in times of trouble. At one 
period in the present. war, accordingly, 
and while circumstances still made it 
feasible, there were actually more play- 
houses in operation in darkened Lon- 
don than in infinitely more tranquil 
New York. There come days, of course, 
when concern is too deep and over- 
powering to think of release, but let 
there be the slightest loosening up and 
the theater once again offers to man in 
the group its momentary comfort of 
forgetfulness and illusion. 

The need for the antidote of as- 
suaging illusion, however fleeting, has 
never been more pressing than it is to- 
day, for at heart even the most realistic 
of us is pretty often something of a 
volitional ostrich; and the forces of 
entertainment and diversion amongst 
us seem to be not wholly unmind- 
ful of the fact. Only the other day, for 
example, so Herbert Bayard Swope 
tells me, Harvey Gibson, upon Swope’s 
plausible argument of the point, saw 
the wisdom of abandoning his projected 
every half hour broadcasts of the latest 
war bulletins at the World’s Fair 
grounds. And now, even with the regu- 
lar theater season over, producers are 
sagaciously rushing in gay musical 
shows to lighten the public’s psychic 
katzenjammer. 

Like most philosophies involving the 
theater, however, we sometimes find 
strange paradoxes in this matter of 
public diversion. For instance, how is 
one to account for the fact that, in the 
present grim war situation, one of the 
plays doing the biggest business, Sher- 
wood’s “There Shall Be No Night,” not 
only doesn’t provide the aforementioned 
escape from concern but devotes itself 
rather to making that concern much 
greater? Yet all things considered, the 
deeper the trouble the more theatrical 
gayety, best represented and mer- 
chanted by the song and dance shows, 
prosperously serves its purpose. 

The first of the new musical shock 
troops to be hurled into the breach is 
Keep Orr Tue Grass, with reinforce- 
ments under the name of “Louisiana 
Purchase” following closely at its heels. 
In this “Keep Off The Grass,” Jimmy 


Durante, that eminent low-comedy 
bomber, is chiefly relied upon to make 
the customers temporarily oblivious of 
blitzkriegs, the necessity for extra locks 
in the Panama Canal, and the block- 
ading of Pilsner beer, and Jimmy per- 
forms his duty in a manner that may 
freely be allowed to be pretty nobby. 
Bringing up Jimmy’s rear, in a tactical 
rather than an anatomical sense, is the 
hoofer, Ray Bolger, also a droll bird 
and one who ably assists James in mak- 
ing the customers further insensible to 
headaches over the devastation in Eu- 
rope, the epilepsies of the local stock 
market, and the threat of a possible 
future shortage of Scotch whiskey. 
And let us not overlook the girls. 
By no means let us overlook the girls. 
When woe is upon us, there is no better 
anodyne than the girls. And there are 
a lot of the girls, two or three of them 
sufficiently tasty in shape and visage, 
in “Keep Off The Grass.” So when 
thoughts of tragedy abroad and the 
danger of the Nazis one day soon tak- 
ing over Newfoundland, Bermuda, and 
Flatbush become too oppressive, fork 
over the box-office nick and let the fun- 
ny boys, the dancing honeys, and the 


musikers put you for the nonce at ease. ° 


Aware of the therapeutical value of 
music shows, the World’s Fair is now 
serving them up by what seems to be 
the wholesale. In addition to “American 
Jubilee,” which I mentioned last week, 
there has been placed on view, among 
others, Tue Streets or Paris with Ab- 
bott and Costello, that illustrious twain 
of slapstick storm troopers, making 
their customers gratefully mindless of 
battlefield slaughter and the disappear- 
ance of authentic Frankfurters from the 
local delicatessen counters, and with 
Gypsy Rose Lee, that baby who has the 
knack of seeming to be increasingly 
dressed the more clothes she takes off, 
further consoling the trade for the loss 
of Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Belgium, and the promising 
1940 vintage of champagne. And near- 
by, for those who are still determined 
to worry, there is Gay New Or.eans, 
with two shows and a midnight revue 
staged by Hassard Short and with 
enough dancing girls to make even 
Hitler at least momentarily scratch his 
head doubtfully over a life misspent on 
vegetarianism. 
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lenses, first developed more than 50 years 
ago by a German manufacturer of glass 
eyes, are being worn by about 8,000 
Americans and many more Europeans, and 
military tests have already shown that be. 
cause the contact “spectacles” are con. 
stantly washed by natural fluids, they wil] 
not cloud when their wearers don gas 
masks or march in rain and fog. Further. 
more, there is little danger of the lenses 
breaking, it was revealed by the journal 
in citing a recent case of a German aviator 
who fell from his plane from a great 
height: “The only parts of the body that 
were not shattered when he crashed were 
the contact lenses which he was wearing.” 

Among civilians who buy their own 
glasses, the price of contact lenses often 
forbids their use—they cost from $75 to 
$100 a pair, not including the expenses 
of fitting and prescribing. But cost is no 
great barrier where military necessity is 
concerned. 








ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Our Town,’ With Props: 
Folk of Grover’s Corners Tell 
Their Homely Story in Film 





In recent years Sol Lesser’s reputation 
as a producer has rested on such screen 
trivia as a Dick Tracy serial and the Bob- 
by Breen musicals. With his first produc- 
tion for United Artists release, the 50- 
year-old movie maker reveals the light he 
has been hiding under a bushel of B films. 
His Our Town, a sensitive and arresting 
adaptation of Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer 
Prize play, is not only one of the season’s 
notable films but will probably prove to be 
its most unusual. 

The Wilder play which opened on Broad- 
way in 1938 was a novelty—if not a de- 
parture—in that it was staged without 
scenery and told its simple story of a small 
New Hampshire town with the aid of an 
omniscient and omnipresent narrator. 
While the screen version doesn’t sacrifice 
the period (1901-13) props and _ settings 
of its locale, it is still an innovation in 
screen technique. As in the play, Frank 
Craven is perfectly cast as the narrator. 
This time, instead of stage manager, hie is 
a kindly, philosophic bucolic who takes 
the moviegoer into his confidence, explains 
a little of the daily life of the everyday 
folk of Grover’s Corners, and (sometimes 
seen, sometimes only heard) guides the 
camera in its revelation of the rest. 

Adapted by Frank Craven and Harry 
Chandlee, with Wilder collaborating by 
long-distance correspondence, the screen 
play varies only slightly from its source. 
“Our Town” is still the intimate story of 
two neighboring families and of the ado- 
lescent and later mature romance betwee? 


George Gibbs and Emily Webb. The fact 
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that Lesser prevailed on Wilder to accept 
the happy ending that allows Emily to live 
detracts little if anything from the play’s 
point; nor does it preclude the metaphys- 
ical scene, beginning among the placid 
ghosts in the graveyard, in which Emily 
relives an ordinary day in her past, to 
wonder ecstatically if “any human beings 
ever realize life while they live it?” 

Along with the producer and his writers, 
everyone connected with the film is to be 
congratulated: Sam Wood (“Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips”) for his skillful direction; Bert 
Glennon for his photography of William 
Cameron Menzies’ imaginative sets, and a 
uniformly excellent cast that includes 
Martha Scott (who makes an exception- 
ally promising screen debut in the role she 
created for the stage), William Holden, 
Beulah Bondi, Fay Bainter, Thomas 
Mitchell, Guy Kibbee, and Stuart Erwin. 


“oro -_ 


Hexagonal Hugh Herbert 


Those who care to sit through the harm- 
less fiddle fiddle of Universal’s La Conca 
Nicuts will be rewarded for their in- 
dulgence by several hilarious moments. 
Theoretically, this is the story of an 
amateur song-and-dance team (Dennis 
O’Keefe, Constance Moore) who live in 
another of those intimate boardinghouses 
Hollywood likes to transform into night 
clubs. Actually the musical is no more 
than an excuse for another of Hugh Her- 
bert’s comic tours de force. In 1937, in 
“Sing Me a Love Song,” the comedian 
played a triple role. Doubling that effort, 
he now appears as six other people: as a 
rumba-ravaged millionaire, as his well-pre- 
served mother, and as his four variously 
spinsterish sisters—Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Prudence. Cleverly photographed, 
this hockey team of Herberts would be a 
high light in any screen enterprise. For his 
mass portrayal of the weaker sex, the actor 
used careful make-up, specially designed 
wigs and gowns, and not a little observa- 
tion of the genus dowager; the result is 
characterization as well as comedy. 


Hollywood Headaches 


As the war raged in Europe last week, 
the majority of Hollywood’s major studios 
planned stringent reductions in their pay- 
rolls. However, the tumbling receipts in 
Allied box offices and the prospective loss 
of the Dutch and Belgian markets (about 
3 per cent of United States foreign-film 
revenue) were not the only thorns in 
Hollywood’s bed of pain. At the moment 
the film capital has nearly $10,000,000 in- 
vested in films dealing with anti-Nazi and 
war subjects; because of the dramatic 
turn in the war tides, it is possible that 
many of these films will be shelved. 

The principal problem child is prob- 
ably Charles Chaplin’s “Production No. 
6” (originally titled “The Dictator”). 
Although Chaplin denied last week he had 
abandoned his $1,300,000 investment and 
United Artists expects the satire for Sep- 
tember release, news from the war front 
did prompt Chaplin to halt work tempo- 
rarily, and the question that gave him 
pause still obtains: will moviegoers now 
be able to accept the blitzkrieging Hitler 


— 


as the same figure they laughed at a fe, 
months ago? 

Chaplin isn’t the only United Artis; 
producer so affected. Walter Wanger, why 
has rewritten and reshot “Foreign (Co. 
respondent” almost day by day to keep j 
up to date, has been forced to increase hj; 
$1,500,000 outlay by another quarter of 
a million to include scenes of the ))utch 
and Belgian invasion. Twentieth Century. 
Fox has “Four Sons” in the cutting room, 
“I Married a Nazi” almost through pro. 
duction, and “Rogue Man” ready to shoo} 
—the trio budgeted at $2,300,000. M-G-\ 
is involved with two expensive films: 
“Mortal Storm,” a violently anti-Hitle; 
story, which cost a little over $1,000,009, 
and “Escape,” which is half finished and 
will cost about $1,250,000. 

Hollywood’s worry about this invest. 
ment is twofold: the studios realize that 
a Nazi triumph would inevitably put them 
on the spot for reprisals; more immedi. 
ately they fear that Washington will crack 
down on the distribution of these films 
and force their recall. Meanwhile, the 
gloom cloud revealed a comic lining. Claim. 
ing that there was too much listening to 
war news on their lots, M-G-M and Fox 
officials sent out warnings barring desk 
radio sets. 


Three Weeks 


Columbia’s 21 Days TocGerHer was 
made in England in 1938 with Vivien 
Leigh and Laurence Olivier in leading 
roles. The chief reason for the film’s in- 
portation at this late date is the phenome- 
nal rise of the then comparatively unknown 
players to the status of screen favorites 
in this country. The slim plot derives 
from a John Galsworthy story and leisure- 
ly outlines the dilemma in which a young 
ne’er-do-well and his sweetheart find them- 
selves when he accidentally kills her es- 
tranged husband. Directed by Basil Dean, 
the co-stars and Leslie Banks lend the film 
enough persuasion to make it passable 
entertainment. 


. .. his mother, this sister, and three other sisters, no less, in ‘La Conga Nights’ 
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The 3 Choices of Mr. X 


An explanation of 
one of the most important provisions 
in your life insurance policy 


Biveninee OF YEARS AGO, Mr. X 
bought a life insurance policy from Met- 
ropolitan. 


Recently, Mr. X and his wife reviewed 
his policy. They wanted to refresh their 
memory concerning the benefits they 
would receive if, for some unforeseen rea- 
son, Mr. X should decide not to main- 
tain his policy in force any longer. 

They knew, of course, that from their 
premium payments a “cash value” had 
been built up in Mr. X’s policy. Usually 
such a cash value is available after the 
second or third year the policy has been 
in force—except in the case of Term poli- 
cies. 

Mr. X and his wife found that if pre- 
mium payments were discontinued, he 
would have three choices—three ways in 
which he might take advantage of his 
cash value... 


——< oy 
a SHOULD I TAKE ™ 
A CASH 


a sernemenr? | / 
3 eet 





1. Mr. X might elect to take his cash 
value. 


If Mr. X should decide that, because of 
changed circumstances, he no longer 
needed the protection afforded by his life 
insurance, he could, if he wished, take an 
immediate cash settlement. 


If his policy happened to be an Ordi- 
nary policy and was five or more years 
old, he might prefer to have the money 
paid out under one of the so-called “Op- 
tional Modes of Settlement.” This would 
provide him with an income for life or for 
a certain number of years—the payments 
to begin immediately, or later in life. 


2. Mr. X might elect to retain his pres- 
ent type of insurance, paid-up for a re- 
duced amount. 


Let us suppose that Mr. X, for some rea- 
son beyond his control, should find him- 





self unable to keep on paying his pre- 
miums—but still wished insurance pro- 
tection. 


fo Pe, 
SHOULD / KEEP wy 
PRESENT TYPE OF 
INSURANCE - PAID-UP ) 







FORA REDUCED } 
AMOUNT? at 


—— 


In that case, Mr. X would find that he 
could get fully paid-up insurance for 
whatever amount his cash value, used in 
this way, would provide. He would need 
to pay no further premiums. 


On the other hand, Mr. X might feel 
that he had need of greater protection 
for the immediate future than this choice 
offers him. In that case, he would have 
still a third option... 








SHOULD / TAKE 
PAID-UP 
TERM INSURANCE? 


u 


3. Mr. X might elect to apply his cash 
value to provide Paid-Up Term Insur. 
ance—which would remain in force for 
a limited period. 


By thus using his cash value, Mr. X could 
continue as much protection as possible 
in force, in the form of paid-up Term in- 
surance. This protection would continue 
in force for as long a period as his cash 
value, used in this way, would cover. 


* * * 


If Mr. X should decide not to maintain 
his policy in force any longer, could he 
reinstate it at some future date if he is 
still insurable? Yes, at any time—provid- 
ing he had not taken his cash surrender 
value, or, if he had converted it into 
Paid-Up Term Insurance, the period of 
this insurance had not expired. 


Y= 


Mr. X would, of course, have to pay 
all back premiums with interest. Any 
loan outstanding against his policy, to- 
gether with interest, could either be re- 
paid in cash, or be continued against his 
reinstated policy. 


The case of Mr. X indicates the care 
that is taken in writing your policy, to 
make certain that you will be protected 
if you find you are unable to continue 
your present insurance policy in force. 

But, obviously, only the person who 
keeps his life insurance in force until its 
maturity, can be sure of achieving the 
full benefits for which he planned when 
he purchased his policy. 


Because all the provisions in your pol- 
icy are vitally important—not only to 
you but to those for whose benefit you 
purchased the insurance—it will be well 
worth your while to take the time to read 
your policy carefully, if you have not 
done so recently. 





COPYRIGHT 1940-—~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE co 


This is Number 26 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 


of how a life insurance company operates. In 


Canada the privileges outlined in this advertise- 
ment must be exercised in conformance with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 


various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 


ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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Adam Hats in Spanish: 
Fight Broadcasts Latest Sold 


for NBC Latin Programs 


When the National Broadcasting Co. 
announced that commercial broadcasts to 
South America were available late last 
year, there was something less than a 
stampede to buy time. The first client— 
United Fruit, which in December began 
sponsoring fifteen-minute news broadcasts 
in Spanish every evening—remained for 
two months the sole advertiser using 
WNBI and WRCA, the 25,000-watt NBC 
short-wave stations. 

Then the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey decided to sponsor a Spanish account 
of the Louis-Godoy fight Feb. 9, and 
when the battle smoke had cleared away 
NBC counted more than 130 South Amer- 
ican stations which had rebroadcast the 
program, to say nothing of thousands of 
letters from enthusiastic fans. But it was 
not until last week that this test bore 
fruit, and Adam Hats in a surprise move 
signed for a minimum of 22 fight broad- 
casts over the next year to prepare for a 
campaign to put the firm’s headgear over 
in South America. The fights will be de- 
scribed from the ringside in Spanish by 
Eli (Buck) Canel and Alfredo Barrett. 

Meanwhile, a stroke of luck had in- 
terested another client: the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York. A lady traveling 
through South America noticed that most 
of the inhabitants knew of only two New 
York hotels, and a check revealed that 
these were the ones whose dance orches- 
tras were picked up and broadcast—as sus- 
taining programs—by the NBC short- 
wavers. This week, Xavier Cugat’s torrid 
tempos began carrying the Waldorf’s mes- 
sage—stressing the hotel’s elegance and il- 
lustrious history—to all parts of the south- 
ern continent. The contract, which runs 
for 26 weeks, calls for Tuesday-night 
broadcasts from 10:15 to 10:45 EDT over 
both stations at a cost of slightly more 
than $150 a broadcast, figuring in dis- 
counts. 

Figuring that other advertisers interest- 
ed in South America will enter the fold of 
their own accord, NBC is not pushing the 
sale of time very hard. For one thing, it 
is impossible to say how many persons 
listen to the programs (though 13,000 let- 
ters have been received from South Ameri- 
ca alone since the first of the year). For 
another, NBC’s main purpose in its shorts 
wave enterprises has been building up 
hemispheric good will. Meanwhile, Guy C. 
Hickok and his program department for 
the International Division will continue to 
supply the bulk of the shows—and the 
eleven periods of news in six languages— 
which keep the transmitters on the air 
fourteen hours a day, beamed at various 
parts of the world. 





La Guardia Static 


As the sun sets in Minneapolis, Minn., it 
casts a shadow on the stormy brow of 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York City. For at that time each evening, 
one of the fiery Mayor’s pet projects— 
municipal station WNYC—must cease 
operation by a long-standing order of the 
Federal Communications Commission, lest 
it interfere with the 50,000-watt Min- 
neapolis station WCCO, owned by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and oper- 
ated on the same frequency: 810 kilo- 
cycles. 

Against this FCC edict, designed to 
protect the big, cleared-channel station, 
La Guardia has battled for months. In 
April, while he was fighting in Washington 
for its revocation, he ran into opposition 
from CBS. Bridling, the Mayor accused 
the network of “bad taste.” 

Last week, with WNYC fighting for its 
life against a recommendation for its abo- 
lition by the Citizens Budget Committee 
(which claimed the $118,000 annual cost 
of the station “was a luxury the city 
could not afford”) , the Mayor saw sinister 
links between that body and CBS. Charg- 
ing that the network was trying to “sup- 
press” WNYC, he hinted at secret meet- 
ings in Mexico City between Harold 
Riegelman, counsel for the budget com- 
mittee, and Columbia officials. 

The Mayor picked himself a worthy 
opponent. CBS hit back hard in two suc- 
cessive statements which claimed that the 
network didn’t know what the Mayor was 
talking about and implied that he didn’t 
either. CBS had no interest in whether 
WNYC kept going or not, the statements 
said; it merely wanted the FCC order 
keeping the municipal station from inter- 








Wide World 


Mayor La Guardia fights CBS over WNYC’s lack of night time 


fering with WCCO maintained. Further, 
La Guardia was accused of befogging the 
issue. 

Meanwhile, the City Council took some 
of the heat out of the quarrel by voting 
the $118,000 necessary to keep the non- 
commercial WNYC on the air another 
year. But the La Guardia-CBS end of the 
brawl kept going because further FCC 
hearings on the WNYC night-operation 
question were scheduled for this week. 








MUSIC 


America’s Jookbox Craze: 
Coin Phonographs Reap Harvest 
of Hot Tunes and Nickels 


In an estimated 325,000 American bars, 
railway stations, drugstores, excursion 
boats, and roadhouses up and down thie 
land, the jookboxes boom forth song. The 
customer drops a nickel in the slot, and 
Bing Crosby croons “The Singing Hills” 
or Glenn Miller grinds out “Tuxedo Junc- 
tion.” The jitterbugs jump and jive; thie 
sentimental drink more beers, and the 
$20,000,000 American jookbox business 
reaches a new peak of prosperity. 

Last week the Rudolf Wurlitzer Co., 
which makes more automatic phonograp!) 
than all its four closest competitors con 
bined, announced a net profit for the fisca 
year ended March 31 of $1,050,132— 
equal, after preferred dividends, to $2.3! 
a share, as compared with $1.79 a share 
the previous year. 

No small part of the boom in phono- 
graph-record sales is due to the upbeat 
in jookbox popularity, which dates 














How are you toknow what you get and what you pay? 

The best way to know is to figure the whole cost yourself— 
before you buy! 

You can do that easily with this General Motors Instalment 
Plan “figuring chart’”’—a chart that shows in advance, in dollars 
and cents, the complete cost of financing your car. 

The chart shows, also, that you get sound, low-cost insur- 
ance— protecting your car against almost every possible physi- 
cal damage. 

And this chart is so easy to understand that in a few minutes 
you can figure the whole transaction for yourself — based on 
the amount of time you want, and the amount you wish to 
pay monthly. 

Here, then, is the way for you to know in advance, what you 
get... what you pay... when you buy a car on time. 

So send the coupon at the right, and get your “figuring chart.” 

Discover for yourself that this “Open Book” plan saves 
you money ! 


This plan is available only through dealers in 
CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, LA SALLE and CADILLAC cars. 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York 


Please send copy of the GMAC Payment Chart 
for car checked below. 
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Rodzinski Salutes the 


Tchaikovsky Centennial 


**When you hear this recording of 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth it is like hearin 
us in person in Severance Hall. 
The new advance in recording tone- 
quality is amazing.” 


hh Up? 


OR. ARTUR ROOZINSK! 
CONDUCTOR, THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIFTH 
SYMPHONY! Columbia* 
Masterworks Records salute 
Tchaikovsky’s Centennial with a 
magnificent recording of this great 
symphony, made for you by Artur 
Rodzinski and The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Hear it today. When you 
do, you will agree that this is ““The 
Fifth” as Tchaikovsky would have 
wanted it played—“The Fifth” as 


you will want it, for your home. 


3 Tchaikovsky Recordings You Should Own! 


New! Symphony Ne. 5 in E Minor, op. 64 
Artur Rodzinski conducting The 
Cleveland Orchestra. Five 12- 
inch records in Album. Set 406 
(M, AM, MM) . . $10.00 
New! Quartet in D Major, op. 11 
Roth String Quartet. Four 12-inch 
records in Album. Set 407 (M, 
3) i) $5.50 


Nutcracker Suite, op. 71a 
Frederick Stock conducting the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Three 12-inch records in Album. 
Set 395 (M, AM, MM) .. $5.00 


COLUMBIA 
aS 


Columbia Recording Corporation * Subsidiary of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. * Bridgeport, New York, Hollywood 
*Trade marks “Columbia” the symbol and “Masterworks” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Columbia Phonograph Company, Inc. 
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from 1933 and repeal. Nobody knows how 
many of the estimated 50,000,000 records 
waxed annually in America are used in 
jookboxes, but one 24-disk machine, kept 
up to date, plays 275 tunes a year. These 
range from hot swing in Harlem to grand 
opera in Italian restaurants, with all stops 
in between. The South likes hillbilly airs; 
the big Swedish population around Min- 
neapolis prefers Swedish folk dances; jit- 
terbugs from coast to coast go for Glenn 
Miller (“In the Mood, “Moonlight Sere- 
nade”), Artie Shaw (“Begin the Be- 
guine”), and other swing bands. 

According to James Broyles, president 
of the Automatic Phonograph Manufac- 
turing Association, the “big five” manu- 
facturers last year sold approximately 70,- 
000 gaudy instruments, priced from $150 
to $425, to 230 distributors, who in turn 
sold them to the 6,500 operators in Amer- 
ica. The average operator manages around 
50 machines (the range is from 10 to 
1,500), keeps the contraptions in order, 
changes the records, and splits the profits 
on a percentage basis with the tavern- 
keeper or owner of the location. (These 
owners are discouraged from buying the 
machines outright; operators provide swift 
repair service—via motorcycle in the 
densely populated Northeast, most pop- 
ular jookbox area—and stay posted on 
new popular tunes; their discount on a 
35-cent record brings the price to them 
down to around 21 cents.) Some machines 
make as little as $2 a week; best sellers 
pull in $25 and more. 

Many novelty tunes such as “Three 
Little Fishies,” “Beer Barrel Polka,” and 
“Little Sir Echo” take with the nickel-in- 
the-slot public before they have any con- 
siderable success on the air. An orchestra 
or artist can be made overnight by a boom 
in jookbox popularity: Bonnie Baker’s 
version of “Oh, Johnny, Oh” raised Or- 
rin Tucker’s orchestra from the ranks of 
the second rate to a $10,000-a-week night- 
club and vaudeville attraction. 





Prisoners’ Song 


She hasn’t any wings 

And I don’t expect her to fly 
But she has other things 

With much more effect on the eye— 
I’m on the verge of a merge with an angel. 


That ditty is part of a rhythm tune 
which Mitchell Ayers and his orchestra 
will introduce this week from the Coney 
Island Park Casino in Cincinnati and on 
Bluebird records. It was inspired by a 
rotogravure picture of Jean Darling, once 
the beauty of Our Gang comedies, now 
studying opera. It was written in—of all 
places—the big prison at San Quentin, 
Calif., where Jean’s picture is tacked up 
on the wall of the tailor shop. Its authors 
are two convicts who are in the harmony 
courses of the prison’s educational de- 
partment. 


One of the songsmiths, Dwight Claar, 
is on the verge of a merge with the rest 
of the world; sent to the jailhouse on May 
14, 1938, for kiting checks, he is due for 
parole June 14. The other, John D. Haw- 
kins—serving time, as he delicately puts 
it, for “driving a car without the owner's 
permission”—comes up for parole. consid- 
eration in September, after serving iwo 
years. Their song is the eighteenth ama- 
teur tune selected by the Song Hit Guild, 
Inc., New York, which in March 1939 
launched a hunt for new song-writing tal- 
ent bt? guaranteeing performances, pu))li- 
cation by Santly-Joy-Select, and $100 in 
advance royalties (recently raised to $200) 
to newcomers whose efforts made the 
grade. If “I’m on the Verge of a Merge,” 
etc., is a success, No. 61947 (Claar) and 
No. 62458 (Hawkins) will get 3 cents for 
each sheet-music copy sold, 3 cents per or- 
chestration, and 50 per cent of the pub- 
lisher’s return on records, transcriptions, 
and use in the movies. 

Claar and Hawkins have hopes: a 
previous Song Hit Guild discovery is a 
Boston amateur, Royal Marsh, who, with 
Johnny Mercer, wrote “Holy Smoke, Can't 
You Take a Joke?” 
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For upper-crust intellectuals, at least, 
Moscow in 1901 was a bitter, dissipated, 
pessimistic capital. To none could it have 
seemed more decadent and hopeless than 
to Sergei Rachmaninoff, 28, whose first 
symphony, premiéred in St. Petersburg, 
was a dismal flop. As he pondered giving 
up music altogether, Rachmaninoff poured 
his bittersweet hopes and aspirations into 
the wonderful piano concerto No. 2 in C 
minor. Benno Moiseivitch and the London 
Philharmonic conducted by Walter Gochr 
offer a new version which equals if it does 
not surpass Rachmaninoff’s own recorded 
performance (four 12-inch Victor records 
in album, $8). 


Columbia launches a Green Label series 
of popular classics at popular prices with 
the André Kostelanetz orchestration of 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” (Moonlight) 
—a 12-inch record at $1. Strings also pre- 
dominate in the flipover, an arrangement 
of Ravel’s “Pavane for a Dead Princess,” 
lately popularized by dance orchestras as 
“The Lamp Is Low.” 


The husky voice of Marlene Dietrich 
rasps out “The Blue Angel” lament, “ !*all- 
ing in Love Again” (which made her 
famous), along with “The Boys in the 
Back Room” and “You’ve Got That 
Look” from her recent “Destry Ries 
Again,” in a new Decca album (three 10- 
inch records, complete with accent, $2.75) 
The film star has great style and no range 
to speak of; she’s at her best in sultry, 
suggestive ditties like “I’ve Been in Love 
Before.” Excellent recordings. 
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Where the Union Pacific Railroad — 


stands on 


Ameriea’s Aviation Program 


i ; VHERE can be no doubt, in light of 
world events, that America needs an 


air force second to none. 


And there can be no doubt that supported 
by the cooperation of American industry 
the genius of our plane builders can find 


ways to meet any demands put upon them. 


Attention centers today on the building of 


military ships. 


As citizens of the United States, we stand 


foursquare behind such a project. 


As transportation men, we see another 
need, which is to strengthen commercial 


aviation too. 


Anything which increases the speed of com- 
munication and travel, knits the nation 


more closely together. 


That is what transportation has been doing 


since the first railroad was built, what it 
must continue to do if America is to develop 


and be secure. 


Some may see in this a diversion of busi- 
ness from the rails to the air, which at first 
thought would seem to work against our 


self-interest. 


_ That is the narrow view. 


It ignores the fact that in times like these 
cooperation counts for more than compe: 
tition, and that intelligent self-interest starts 


with having the nation strong. 


What helps the country helps all business. 
And what helps business helps the railroads. 


On that basis, we welcome the growth of 
aviation, and to the speeding of its expan- 
sion program we pledge the full cooperation 


of our management and our road. 


Lf —__ 2 — 


President, Union Pacific Railroad 
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Industry Fears Defense Snag 


In Administration Expedients 


New Deal Methods Viewed 
as Leading U.S. Into Errors 
Made in English Program 


While Congress was rushing through 
gigantic national defense appropriations 
last week, President Roosevelt and _ his 
department heads were concentrating upon 
the biggest task posed by that program: 
plans for the elimination of potential bot- 
tlenecks, such as a shortage of skilled 
labor, strategic materials, and machine 
tools (Newsweek, May 27). 

But the Administration apparently 
didn’t take these bottlenecks very seri- 
ously. While industrialists, editorial writ- 
ers, and leaders of both political parties 
insisted the problems required expert in- 
dustrial advice and _ supervision—even 
outright industrial mobilization—the Presi- 
dent entrusted the solution of the more 
immediate ones to Henry Morgenthau 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, and Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, neither the 
possessor of any business experience. And 
it was not until last Saturday, after two 
weeks of demands for industrial mobiliza- 
tion, that Stephen T. Early, Presidential 
secretary, announced plans for the for- 
mation of a National Defense Emergency 
Coordinating Group (see page.30) . 

While the personnel and exact functions 
of this group had not been revealed at the 
start of this week, it had been indicated 
previously that a third Cabinet member, 
also unacquainted with industrial processes 
—Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary of Com- 
merce—might have a part in its opera- 
tions (following a meeting with his Busi- 
ness Advisory Council last week, Hopkins 
stated his department would play an im- 
portant role in the defense program’s re- 
lation to industry). 

Secretary Morgenthau’s assignment, in 
addition to running the Treasury, is to 
increase airplane capacity to the 50,000- 
plane-a-year goal and to assure an ade- 
quate supply of machine tools for all Air 
Force work. To step up plane output, the 
Secretary last week announced the Ad- 
ministration will first focus on building 
up engine capacity, since the production 
of fuselages and complete planes is con- 
sidered less of a problem. 

Morgenthau’s formula for increasing 
engine output calls for (1) standardization 
of motors and concentration of all out- 
put on the resulting fewer types, and (2) 














Talburt in The New York World. Telegram 


‘OK, But Let’s Convoy It This Time’ 


a system of cross-licensing whereby the 
government would take out licenses from 
the patentees of the selected engines and 
in turn license manufacturers of civilian 
plane, truck, auto, and other motors (if 
necessary) to produce warplane power 
plants. 

To help select the motors to be stand- 
ardized, Morgenthau picked Dr. George 
Jackson Mead, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics and formerly with United Aircraft 
and Wright Aeronautical; Prof. Edward 
Story Taylor, internal-combustion-engine 
expert of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and several other university 
men. 

There was no further news on plans for 
the government itself to build new plane 
factories, but private industry was busy 
with expansion plans. Boeing Aircraft let 
a contract for a $2,000,000 addition to its 
Seattle plant, which will increase Boeing 
capacity by 75 per cent. And at the end 
of the week, the General Motors Corp. re- 
vealed that it was entering the airplane- 
propeller field with the purchase of En- 
gineering Projects, Inc. of Dayton. 

This step, taken, according to Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., GM chairman, to strengthen 
the nation’s facilities “contributing to the 
mass production of airplanes,” rounds out 
the corporation’s plane interests. These 
already included the Allison engine, plus 


stock interests in Bendix Aviation (ac. 
cessories) and North American Aviation 
(military and training planes) . 

Then, on Monday of this week, Morgen- 
thau met with representatives of the ma- 
chine-tool industry to consider the defense 
program’s machinery requirements which 
he estimated at $200,000,000 (almost 
equal to the 1937 output of the industry) , 
The machine-tool men promised to give 
domestic needs priority over foreign or- 
ders. 


Labor 


Secretary Perkins had a doubtful solu- 
tion for the skilled-labor problem. In the 
first place, she agreed with union leaders 
that trained craftsmen were available for 
most defense purposes despite complaints 
of shortages by Army arsenals, Navy ship- 
yards, and executives of metalworking 
concerns. “There may be a shortage in 
some spots,” she said, “such as tool and 
die making . . . and design drafting, but 
these are small groups.” These “local” 
shortages would be solved by moving idle 
mechanics from distant regions to locali- 
ties calling for skilled men, with the gov- 
ernment furnishing personal loans to en- 
able them to move their families when 
necessary. 

Hence, the Secretary asserted, there is 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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The average rate for electric service in 
all homes in the United States during 4 O0Oc¢ * 
Chee Four 1909 WAS 2 oc cc cccceccccsses PER KILOWATT HOUR 


Commonwealth & Southern’s average 

rate for electric service in the home for 2.9 3c 
the first three months of 1940 was.... per xuwowartt Hour 
Our average electric rate for homes has long been 


about 25% BELOW the national average 





























Ever since the Commonwealth & Southern system 
was formed, eleven years ago, we have steadily re- 
duced rates. This has been accomplished in the face 
of all rising costs in living, and despite steadily 
mounting costs of labor and materials, and despite 
ever increasing taxes which we pay to Local, State 
and Federal governments. 
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The average home use of electricity 
throughout the United States during 897* 
CO FORE BIST WES oc cc csccccocscess *** KMOWATT HOURS 


In Commonwealth & Southern system, 

the average home use of electricity for 1226 
the 12 months ended March 1940 was ... xnowarr Hours 
The average use in homes served by us has long been 


about 35% ABOVE the national average 








ELECTRICITY USED IN THE HOME 














AVERAGE IN C. & S. SYSTEM 














With the formation of our System, we began an 
aggressive policy of encouraging wider use of elec- 
tric appliances for labor saving and more conve- 
niences in the home. We made them easy to own. 

Our Companies have been producing progres- 
sively larger quantities of electricity and have been 
making it available at progressively lower rates for 
many years. 

We thus help to make the American standard of 
living the highest in the world and help to lighten 
the work of housewives in an ever growing number 
of American homes. 


aS |, ¥ These are the latest figures published. 
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The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


comprises the following electric operating companies 


NORTHERN GROUP 


Consumers Power Company (Michigan) 
Central Illinois Light Company 


Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company 


Ohio Edison Company 
Pennsylvania Power Company 





SOUTHERN GROUP 


Alabama Power Company 
Georgia Power Company 

Gulf Power Company (Florida) 
Mississippi Power Company 
South Carolina Power Company 
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Suppose the Allies Are Defeated 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Miss Frances La Salle, 
one of United’s 185 
stewardesses. 10 years 
ago United originated 
thie feature of 
Girline service, 


Bust 10 years ago the first 
stewardess ever to fly the airways 
began doing her part in building 
United Air Lines’ tradition of 
hospitality. Today her successors 
carry on that tradition aboard 
United’s famous Mainliners. To 
simple courtesy they bring the 
charm and warmth of a friend 
... the skilled thoughtfulness of 


a gracious hostess. 


And in that they reveal the 
attitude of every member of 
United Air Lines, both aloft and 
on the ground. Their aim is to 
make you want to say at the end 
of your flight: “That was the 


finest trip I have ever taken.” 


United’s unmatched experi- 
ence of 165,000,000 miles of 
flying has been devoted to per- 
fecting Mainliner service, so that 
any trip you take on United’s 
nation-wide system will make 
you want to take another. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


The Main Line Airway + Coast to Coast 


Begen the Allies are defeated, 
what will be the effect upon American 
business? 

Before one can make even a start 
toward answering this question it is 
necessary to know what is meant by 
“defeated.” Is it to be thought of as a 
complete and definitive subjugation of 
the entire British and French empires 
by Germany, with Hitler falling heir to 
both their fleets? Or is it to be thought 
of in terms of a limited defeat—of 
something involving, at least in the first 
instance, only the direct domination of 
France and the British Isles, and with 
the English Fleet remaining more or 
less intact to defend the rest of the 
empire? Or is it to be thought of as 
comparable to the defeat Finland suf- 
fered at the hands of Russia? 

If by “defeat” the first of these con- 
ditions is envisaged—that is, if it is 
assumed there will be a complete sur- 
render of the Allies in the broadest 
sense—the effect upon us would be al- 
most beyond comprehension. Economi- 
cally, it would mean a world in which 
we at best would be of only secondary 
importance. For all practical purposes 
we would have no freedom beyond our 
own borders. In general we would buy 
and sell abroad only such goods, and at 
such prices, as Hitler and his dictator 
satellites deemed would be to their ad- 
vantage. The repercussions of this 
change in our foreign-trade position 
would extend throughout our entire 
economic system. The resultant read- 
justments would be incomparably more 
severe than what we have gone through 
since 1929. 

That is the blackest picture. At the 
other extreme is a defeat such as Fin- 
land experienced. The effect of this 
would be just the opposite of that 
noted above. The Allies would make 
every conceivable effort to strengthen 
their position, which would mean an in- 
creasing volume of purchases in this 
country. And we, unquestionably, would 
continue to drive forward in our pre- 
paredness program as rapidly as pos- 
sible. In this case, in other words, it 
would not be a defeat so much as an 
armed truce, and the effect upon us 
would be a war boom of more or less 
major proportions. 


Finally is the intermediate “defeat” 
—the domination of France and _ the 
British Isles, but the rest of the world 
remaining more or less as it is. In this 
instance our foreign trade to Europe 
would suffer substantially, but other 
world markets would still be open to 
us. The Allied war orders now on the 
books of American firms would most 
likely be taken over by our own gov- 
ernment. This certainly would be true 
in the case of airplanes, machine tools, 
and munitions. In a word, then, this 
kind of a defeat would mean im- 
mediate extensive readjustments, but 
they would not be of a character which 
would throw us into a broad depression. 
It probably would give us what busi- 
ness analysts frequently refer to as a 
V-shaped recession. 


The recent behavior of the mar- 
kets has been, of course, a reflection of 
a change of views by the public on 
these various possibilities. Previous to 
the German invasion of Holland and 
Belgium, few traders thought a serious 
defeat of the Allies was worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Rather, the question 
was whether, to what extent, and how 
soon, our economy would begin to feel 
the stimulus of increased foreign orders. 
And since the answer to this was that 
the odds were against any notable stim- 
ulation in the near future, except in a 
few lines, the broad trend of the mar- 
kets did not vary widely from the level 
justified by current business activity in 
this country. 

Within the past three weeks all of 
this has changed. For the first time 
there has been a realization that the 
Allies may not win—that there is a 
possibility that our economic system 
may be subjected to the strains of a 
Hitlerized Europe. The result has been 
price declines of panic proportions on 
both the stock exchange and the com 
modity markets. 

Whether this fear has been justified 
is for military authorities to say. But 
one thing is obvious. This is that it has 
driven prices far below the level war- 
ranted, not only by present business con- 
ditions in this country, but as well by 
anything short of a virtually complete 
defeat of the Allies. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
no need for altering the Walsh-Healey or 
Wage-Hour Acts to permit longer hours 
for skilled men. 

Despite the Perkins optimism, News- 
WEEK queries to the state employment 
services in California, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, and New York disclosed that 
each state had more calls for trained 
craftsmen from the aircraft, machine-tool, 
and machinery lines than they could sup- 
ply. Extra-size advertisements in the lead- 
ing metropolitan papers asking for un- 
limited numbers of skilled workers, and 
the experience of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, which was unable to get the 2,000 
mechanics it needed from last week’s 
20,000 job applicants, also suggested that 
the shortages described by Miss Perkins 
as purely “local” were fairly general. 


Materials 

The Administration’s plans for assuring 
the nation of adequate supplies of such 
strategic and critical materials as tin, rub- 
ber, and manganese were far more com- 
prehensive. Early last week, President 
Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate 
an additional $35,000,000 for purchase of 
these, which, with earlier requests, raised 
the total sought for the coming year to 
$60,000,000. Only some $13,000,000 has 
been spent in the last two years in acquir- 
ing a reserve, despite the continual warn- 
ings of industrialists and economists. 

Then, on Thursday, Jesse H. Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, asked Congress 
for authority to create corporations which 
could use RFC funds to buy strategic ma- 
terials, probably in cooperation with in- 
dustrial concerns. The proposed amend- 
ment would also clarify the RFC’s power 
to extend credits for financing construc- 
tion of defense-material plants. Finally, 
Congress was also requested to appropri- 
ate $1,000,000 to survey possibilities for 
growing rubber in Central and South 
America and to estalish nurseries of such 
trees. 





Significance 


Were we starting a modest expansion 
of the defense forces like that which got 
under way in 1934, the program de- 
veloped last week might be considered 
adequate. The proposed standardization 
of plane engines is highly commendable 
(a similar standardization of warplane de- 
signs is likely), and the plan for shifting 
skilled labor could take care of numerous 
local shortages, though regional differences 
in wage rates complicate the task. 

But we are going into a huge program 
and one that might have to be tripled 
overnight if the situation abroad grows 
worse. Under such circumstances, has 
Morgenthau the experience to pick the 
best engine, to allocate production among 
various plants, or to deal with the highly 
complicated machine-tool industry? And 















































































































ARY’S cookery has been crowded out by too much 
machine. Her mistress’s anaemic sales resistance 
and Salesman Smith’s incomplete line of refrigerators 
account for this glistening white elephant. It couldn’t 


really happen in your home because 
all refrigerator manufacturers make 
a multitude of sizes—but it might 
happen in your office with figuring 
machines; and to be sold too much 
(or not enough) figuring machine 
for your particular needs means a 
serious loss of time and money. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe’s line is complete! Take ad- 
ding-calculators; Monroe has 24 to 
choose from! All the way from the 
small, hand operated Model L to 
the remarkable Model A-1, “master 
mind” of all automatic calculators. 


In short, ONLY MONROE can 
give you the “perfect fit” so impor- 
tant in buying figuring machines. 


There is a Monroe for every figure job— 
adding-calculators, adding-listing, bookkeep- 
ing, check writing, and check signing machines, 

















Lowest priced keyboar seatoutaher 
on the market (Model L). “ue tiplies, 

vides, adds, subtracts. Spot-proof Tay 
Light weight portability. Hand coerened. 
ideal for office figuring or use at home. 














For easing the load of volume figures, 
Monroe Calculator A-f has no equal. 
Completely automatic, with automatic 
short-cut multiplication — a new and 
unique time saver in mechanical figuring. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. * ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Phote Courtesy of Electrical Werld 


, When lightning strikes, more often 
than not, it hits a tree. Thousands 
of them are damaged each year. 


But you can guard your lovely 
trees against this natural danger. 
Davey Lightning Protection is 
scientifically designed for 100% 
tree coverage. The work is done 
by Davey Tree Experts who are 
trained and experienced in its ap- 
plication. They use only the most 
advanced methods and the finest 
materials—and your trees are safe. 


When lightning flashes, think of 
your beautiful trees. Guard them 
with Davey Lightning Protection. 
Ask for free tree inspection... 
Davey branch offices are located 
in sixty-five leading communities. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
115 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 
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JOHN DAVEY - 1846-1923 
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will the shifting of idle workers provide 
enough skilled craftsmen? 

It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
Miss Perkins and Morgenthau will be 
superseded by the new defense council. 
Even if the coordinating group does even- 
tually receive the far-reaching power that 
experience under the War Industries 
Board demonstrated was necessary, the 
country’s program may suffer from the 
confusion caused by subsequent revision 
of plans and operations now being started 
by the inexperienced Cabinet members. 
The London Economist in its May 4th 
issue blames the failure of the English 
rearmament effort on such a mixture of 
half-hearted measures and temporary ex- 
pedients. 


War Strikes? 


Repetition of 1915-1919 Held 
Unlikely in Defense Program 


One of the worst periods of labor un- 
rest in the history of the United States 
was during the war period from 1915 to 
1919, when labor disputes increased from 
1,593 a year to a peak of 4,450 (see chart) . 
Most of these disputes resulted from la- 
bor’s demands for higher wages to meet 
the almost doubled cost of living, for short- 
er hours, or from union efforts to take ad- 
vantage of the boom to get more mem- 
bers. Even the War Labor Board, set up 
in 1918 to adjudicate strikes and protect 
labor’s right to organize, was unable to 
make much headway against this trend. 

Memories of that chaotic period were 
fresh in the minds of government leaders 
at Washington last week as they discussed 
the national defense program, particularly 
after John L. Lewis announced that his 
CIO would start organizing the airplane in- 
dustry (already 85 per cent unionized, 


Newsweek chart—McLaughli: 


chiefly by the AFL) and other defense in- 
dustries. But President Roosevelt, in de- 
claring that the New Deal would not per- 
mit the defense program to alter its so- 
cial legislation such as the Wage-Hour, 
Walsh-Healey, and Wagner Acts, said he 
was not worried over the possibility of an 
increase in strikes interfering with pre- 
paredness. 


Significance 


There is no excuse for any such great 
outbreak of labor troubles now as in the 
1915-19 period. In the first place, the cost 
of living in April was around 85 per cent 
of the 1923 level as compared with 109 
in 1919, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board index, and has 
shown no marked tendency to rise since 
the outbreak of the war. And the eight- 
hour day, for which many of the strikes 
were called 23 years ago, now is enforced 
by law. This eliminates the basis of de- 
mands made by unions in more than half 
the strikes in the war period. 

The second largest cause of strikes then 
was union organization drives, which in- 
creased labor’s membership from 2,773,000 
to 4,125,000. The likelihood of a repetition 
here is likewise small, because today’s 
10,000,000 union members operate in a 
much greater percentage of industry and 
neither labor nor the employers have re- 
covered from the strenuous organization 
inspired by the Wagner Act in 1937, which 
resulted in the all-time record of 4,740 
disputes (see chart) . 

Still another reason for not expecting 4 
great increase in strikes is that in place of 
the 1915-19 labor shortage (which caused 
unscrupulous employment agents to fo- 
ment strikes to get workers for othe: 
plants) there is now a great surplus of un 
skilled workers. Moreover, the governmen! 
now has more strike-averting machinery 
such as the Conciliation Service and Rail- 
way Mediation Board. 
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Labor Notes 


One of organized labor’s biggest head- 
aches during the last year has been the 


) judgment for $711,932 in strike damages 
) awarded the Apex Hosiery Co. of Phila- 


delphia under the Sherman Antitrust Act 
(Newsweek, April 17, 1939) . Labor’s con- 
cern over this Federal District Court deci- 
sion against the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers (CIO) 
grew out of fears that it opened the door 
to employer damages in almost every big 
strike. Such fears were eased this week 


| when the Supreme Court upset the lower 
' court by deciding the strike and sit-down 


did not directly interfere with interstate 
commerce, thereby setting aside the judg- 
ment. The court’s decision added, however, 
that unions are not exempt from antitrust 


| prosecution when their activities affect 
| market prices. 


/ €The only critic of President John L. 


Lewis in the high councils of the CIO is 
Vice President Sidney Hillman, who is also 
head of the powerful Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers union. Two differences be- 
tween the CIO leaders came out last week 
at the 25th annual convention of the 
Amalgamated in New York. One of these 
was Hillman’s belief that Lewis should 
continue peace negotiations with the AFL, 
which he has refused to do. Another is 
the belief of Hillman and his union that 
President Roosevelt should be elected for 
a third term. 





Sloan’s Solution 


Formed 24 years ago in the midst of the 
first World War, the National Industrial 
Conference Board—an industry-supported 
fact-finding bureau—chose as the theme 
of its 1940 annual meeting in New York 
last week the problem of “whether the en- 
terprise principle and the enterprise or- 
ganization are to be preserved or are to be 
suppressed and supplanted by the prin- 
ciple of state authority.” Posed by a spe- 
cial NICB report featuring a chart his- 
tory of the progress made under the Amer- 
ican economic system, the question was a 
starting point for discussions reviewing 
threats to the system both at home and 
abroad. 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors, told the session that the coun- 
try faced a twofold problem, “construc- 
tion of national defense and reconstruc- 
tion of economic policies.” On the former, 
he warned industry to demand that the 
program “be directed by those possessing 
the technical knowledge and experience 
- +. unencumbered by the demoralizing 
influence of the political consideration.” 
Declaring his firm conviction that “eco- 
nomic truth crushed to earth will rise 
again,” he advocated broader, more states- 





















































The miracle of the machine that 
captures a voice! Spencer Tracy, as 
“Edison, The Man,”’ in M-G-M's 
picture of the same name, invents 
the first phonograph. 


Blessed Event 


for every business man 


The Edison Voicewriter (great- It’s a blessing to be able to talk your 


grandson of Thomas A. Edison’s first work away—to a beautiful, new, 
phonograph) is a blessed event to streamlined Ediphone. (A boon to 
every business man. It receives instruc- your busy secretary, too!) Write Dept. 
W6, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 


of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


tions, notes, dictation, memoranda. 
And it leaves your mind free to con- 
centrate on important matters. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OIrCEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 



















-.. it’s streamlined!” 
(at your desk) 


« ,,an 81/2°x 11" miracle» 
(on your desk) 

















See the beautiful, streamlined Edison Voicewriters today. 









And see “Edison, The Man,” starring Spencer Tracy — 
an M-G-M picture produced by John W. Considine, Jr. 
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manlike industrial policies as an aid in 
solving the latter. 

Discussing business-government _rela- 
tions, William L. Batt, president of SKF 
Industries, urged his colleagues to “op- 
pose publicly new regulation where such 
regulation can be shown to be contrary 
to the general public welfare.” 





Steel Prepares 


National defense considerations domi- 
nated the 49th general meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute held in 
New York last week. 

Addressing representatives of the coun- 
try’s largest industry, which will play a 
key role in the armament program, Ernest 
T. Weir, retiring president of the institute 
and head of the National Steel Corp., vig- 
orously assailed the Administration for 
neglecting our defenses, permitting exces- 
sive exports of scrap steel, and failing to 
build up adequate reserves of strategic raw 
materials like manganese and tin. Weir 
charged that “maximum effort can never 
be exerted by a people that lacks confi- 
dence in its leadership, nor can the pro- 
ductive system of the country function as 
it now must function so long as the Fed- 
eral Administration regards itself as the 
enemy of that system and uses the power 
of government to shackle it on every side” 
and declared that we must “reembrace Amer- 
ican ideas and methods of government.” 

However, in a direct move to line up the 
steel industry (Weir said it was at the 
highest point of technological develop- 
ment in its history) for maximum effi- 
ciency, the institute abandoned its policy 
of annually electing a steel-company ex- 
ecutive as president and named a full- 
time, salaried chief: Walter S. Tower, for- 
merly executive secretary. The change 
was made because of the “heavy demands” 
that would be placed on the institute. 





International 


Walter S. Tower 


Aviation 
Helicopter Passes Its Test: 
Flies Straight Up and Hovers 


The idea of a wingless flying machine 
lifted by a large horizontal propeller, mak- 
ing possible vertical ascents and descents, 
has intrigued scientists for many years. 
Such a helicopter was built for the Army 
in 1922 by the late Dr. George de Bothe- 
zat, but this experimentation was soon 
dropped on the grounds that such a ma- 
chine had no military value. Later, the 
success of the Autogiro—a compromise be- 
tween a conventional airplane and a heli- 
copter but needing some forward speed to 
fly—distracted attention from this field 
until three years ago, when Dr. Henrich 
Focke built a successful helicopter for the 
German Army. 

American interest in this type of flying 
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Sikorsky’s helicopter rises vertically and can land in back yards 
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machine was revived last week when Igor 
Sikorsky, the noted airplane designer, un- 
veiled and flew an experimental helicopter 
(his third since 1909) at the Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant of the Vought-Sikorsky divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp. Powered by 
a 75-horsepower flivverplane motor which 
turns the large rotor and three smaller 
propellers (to stabilize the ship), the Si- 
korsky machine demonstrated it could 
take off vertically, hover motionless, and 
move in any direction, forward, sideways, 
or backward, at a touch of the controls 
which vary the pitch of the propellers. The 
developer claimed such a ship would be 
valuable in war or peace through its ability 
to hover motionless and land in back 
yards. 


Pilot Reservoir: 37,500 


If the United States were drawn into 
the war today, it could muster about 37,500 
airplane pilots of all ages with recent time 
in the air. But fewer than 8,000 have had 
military air training and 6,250 of these 
are now in active service with the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps. The remainder 
are the nation’s licensed civil pilots, rang- 
ing from air-liner captains to the rawest 
of the solo licensees of Civil Aeronautics 
Authority pilot-training courses (NEws- 
week, Sept. 25, 1939). 

In addition to this reservoir of active 
pilots, there are about 7,500 Americans 
who at some time or another have learned 
to fly. Some are now too old or unable 
to meet military health requirements, but 
refresher courses could soon restore a good 
proportion to the civil-pilot status. Never- 
theless, while civil pilots generally have 
the equivalent of three months’ military 
training, they still require at least six 
months of intensive drill in flying military 
planes, gunnery, and tactics before they 
can be turned loose against an enemy air 
fleet. 

So long as the military has only 5,100 
combat planes, the pilot problem is not 
serious, but for the increase to 50,000 
asked by President Roosevelt (NEws- 
WEEK, May 27) we must have from one 
to six pilots for each plane. Last week the 
President announced the first step toward 
meeting this need: enlargement of the 
CAA pilot-training program during the 
fiscal year starting July 1 to provide pri- 
mary training for 50,000 men. These train- 
ing courses, for which the President this 
week asked $32,000,000, will provide re- 
fresher instruction for folders of lapsed li- 
censes and will accept suitable non-college 
volunteers between the ages of 18 and 25, 
as well as college students who make up 
majority of the present 10,000 trainees— 
thus giving a lot of high-school graduates 
a break by relaxing the usual academic re- 
quirement of two years of college. 

Tying in with this is the program spon- 
sored by Col. .Frank. Knox. 1936 Republi- 
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In one form or an- 
other, steel repre- 
sents about 80 per 
cent of the weight 
of the average pas- 
senger automobile, 
yet its actual cost is 
probably not more 
than 15 per cent of 
the cost of the car. 


Orcuins are often as 
useful to prospec- 
tors as they are to 
glamour girls. A 
certain rare type 
thrives in iron-bear- 
ing soil and indi- 
cates the presence 
of rich deposits of 
iron ore. 


Sreex tacks and cer- 
tain types of nails 
are sterilized of bc-- 
teria by heat treat- 
ment to protect the 
health of carpenters 
who place them in 
their mouths. 


ished yawning and 

stretching and set about 
the business of being fruitful. The trees have come into 
leaf and there is an air of fulfilment abroad. It’s time to 
relax a little and invite repose. 


Time to lie in the shallow pools of shade splashed 
down by the elms. To listen to the susurrus of the 
leaves and watch the shimmering dance of the heat waves 
over the fields of ripening grain. To feel the pleasant 
shock of cool swift water on sun-drenched body, to taste 
the air of places new and strange. In short it’s time to 
shed the shell of winter stodginess and go out and enjoy 
the world around us. 


This is a particularly favorite season of ours. Vaca- 
tion time brings home most clearly the fact that the steel 
we make makes life well worth living. It goes along even 
on so routine an affair as a family picnic of a Sunday 
afternoon. 


First off there’s the frenzied round-up of the family. 
Junior has strayed off for a final game of catch; Sister is 
busily stowing the car with gear that will have to be re- 
arranged before the start. Mother is arguing heatedly 
the moot question of pulling the windows down in case 
of rain and Father rouses the drowsing neighbors with 
repeated collecting blasts on the horn. 


The car starts more smoothly than it did even a few 
years ago, rolls more swiftly and more comfortably 
along the broader highways; even cushions the jolts of a 
rutted trail. 


At the favored picnic spot there’s wood to be gath- 
ered, steaks to be broiled, ice cubes and salads to be un- 
packed from thermos bottles, a cloth to be spread and 
set and the pleasurable business of eating. Then Father 
takes his rod for desultory casting in the stream, Mother 
dozes placidly by the portable radio while Junior gets 
gloriously filthy chasing tadpoles and Sister forgets her 
adolescent dignity to swoop jauntily on a grapevine 
swing. And then it’s time to go home again and resume 
plans for a vacation. The mountains, the shore, a motor- 
trip, a cruise, a transcontinental jaunt on a streamliner? 
It makes no difference. 


You may ride in the most modern of streamliners or 
the veriest jalopy; you ride in and on steel. It helps you 
scour campfire-stained coffeepots and chase off the 
midges with steel-carried sprays. It may form the canoe 

ou paddle in the drowsy coolness of a mountain lake. 
t does form the golf club you swing, the rod you whip 
over trout-rich waters. Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, steel accompanies you. 


As producers of virtually every form of steel, from 
wire for scouring pots to alloys for complex modern 
motors, Bethlehem Steel Company welcomes Summer 
which Horace said “treads on heels of Spring.” 














This advertisement of BETHLEHEM STEEL CoMPANY was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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can Vice Presidential candidate, of train- 
ing 10,000 college students in volunteer 
camps this summer along lines of the 
Plattsburg Movement, which turned about 
100,000 business and professional men in- 
to officers in the last war. 

These training courses will differ from 
the present CAA program by being ad- 
mittedly a military operation. Applicants 
will be picked with an eye to military 
physical requirements, and on completion 
of primary training the students will be- 
come part of the organized reserve. Later, 
advanced training will be offered. 

Still lagging in the aviation training 
program, however, is provision for turn- 
ing out aviation mechanics, for whom at 
least seven months’ training is required. 
The military services now have 8,500 
mechanics and only 10,209 are listed as 
certified civil aviation mechanics. Unlike 
the civil pilots, however, most of these 
civil mechanics could take over military- 
plane maintenance without much addi- 
tional training, but many more are needed 
to service the new planes. 

Just how many more men it will take to 
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anette’ 


man an air force increased to 50,000 planes 
is undetermined, but estimates range from 
550,000—flyers, ground-crew men, and sup- 
pliers—to 900,000. 


Aviation Notes 


Once the machinery is built, one of the 
quickest and cheapest ways of turning out 
airplanes is to mold them of plastics ly 
mass-production methods. Such a system 
—the molding of plywood impregnated 
with a plastic material—has been perfect- 
ed by the Timm Aircraft Corp. of Van 
Nuys, Calif. Last week Timm’s first plane, 
a trainer of a type that could be turned 
out in two hours under mass-production 
methods, was test flown and pronounced 
sound. Similar plastic-plywood planes will 
be built by the Bennett Aircraft Corp. of 
Fort Worth, Texas, which was installing 
machinery this week to start production in 


July. 


"A _ 1,200-horsepower liquid-cooled _ air- 
craft engine, designed “flat” for installa- 


Plastic plane: plywood is sprayed with compound, baked, assembled . 
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. finally emerges as this sleek 140-mile-an-hour speedster 
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tion inside an airplane wing, was an- 
nounced last week by the Lycoming di- 
vision of the Aviation Manufacturing 
Corp. This engine, which weighs 1,325 
pounds and measures 37 inches at its high- 
est point, compared with 49 to 54 inches 
of conventional motors, marks the entrance 
of Lycoming into the large-engine field. By 
burying the new motor inside of a wing 
and thus cutting down wind resistance of- 
fered by the frontal areas of radial motors, 
aeronautical engineers can step up the 
speed of their products as much as 10 per 
cent, Lycoming men said. 


€ Conventional military plane detectors 
are essentially supersensitive “ears” which 
pick up and amplify sound waves given 
off by approaching planes. A new-type 
locator now has been perfected by the 
Army which permits the operators to “see” 
a plane approaching through fog, clouds, or 
darkness as far off as 50 miles by utiliz- 
ing light waves—the exact nature of which 
is a military secret. In asking for $6,299,- 
000 to install 40 of these devices along the 
coasts and on America’s island outposts, 
Brig. Gen. George V. Strong last week told 
Congressmen the detectors were “ap- 
parently far in advance of any simi- 
lar equipment . of the belligerents 
abroad.” 





Coster Sequel 


Sentences handed down in a New York 
Federal District Court last week ended the 
government’s prosecution of the nine men 
indicted for participation in the $21,000,- 
000 McKesson & Robbins swindle engi- 
neered by the late Philip Musica, alias F. 
Donald Coster (Newsweek, Dec. 26, 
1938) . 

Coster’s brothers—Arthur (George Ver- 
nard) , George (George Dietrich) ,and Rob- 
ert (Robert Dietrich) —with an associate 
named Benjamin Simon and two Coster 
brothers-in-law, John and Leonard Jen- 
kins, all of whom had previously pleaded 
guilty, received sentences ranging from 
one to three years (Leonard’s  sen- 
tence was suspended). George Musica 
and Simon had testified for the govern- 
ment. 

John H. McGloon, former vice president 
and comptroller of McKesson & Robbins 
who had been convicted only of signing a 
false 1937 statement filed with the SEC 
and the New York Stock Exchange, was 
sentenced to a year and one day and fined 
$5,000. He will appeal the conviction, the 
first of this kind under the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934. The jury had ac- 
quitted the other two defendants, Horace 
B. Merwin and Rowley W. Philips, Con- 
necticut bankers formerly on the com- 
pany’s board. 

The three Musicas have pleaded not 
guilty to a still pending grand-larceny in- 
dictment obtained by Thomas E. Dewey, 
New York District Attorney. And with 
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WORK GLOVES GET BIG HAND .. . For serv- 
ice in oils, greases, solvents, and acids, neo- 
prene gloves outlast other gloves many times. 
Neoprene conveyor and transmission belts 
too are economical in tough service conditions. 








HOW TO DRESS 


FOR A DATE 


with sulphuric acid 


| x0 Sosnow- 
ski works in 
acid. He used to 
wear ordinary 
rubberized work 
clothes. Six 
weeks and he’d have to throw them 
away. Then he got clothes impregnated 
with neoprene. He’s been wearing this 
suit six months—and it’s still good. 


What is neoprene? It’s the new chemi- 
cal rubber—made by Du Pont from 
coal, limestone and salt. 


It looks, feels, stretches like natural 
rubber. But it resists the effects of 
aging, oxygen, sunlight, heat, oils, gas- 
oline and corrosive acids or gases. 

For greater durability and economy 
modern industry uses neoprene—from 
washers and gaskets to conveying 
belts and dock hose for oil loading. 


You ought to know about neoprene. 
In hundreds of plants it is already cut- 
ting maintenance costs, speeding pro- 
duction and improving product per- 


formance. 
* * * 


If neoprene is new to you, write for your 
copy of informative Neoprene Hand- 
book. For news about neoprene, ask to 
have your name added to the mailing list 
for free bi-monthly Neoprene Notebook. 
Du Pont Neoprene, Dept. 

3B, Wilmington, Delaware. 


6. U5. Pat Ore 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


The Chemical Rubber... made 


from coal, limestone and salt 





IN MRS. HOUSEWIFE’S KITCHEN . . . neoprene 
soap dishes, sink and drainboard mats last 
longer. Alsoneoprene gloves, dish scrapers and 
garbage dishes. They laugh at daily grease, 
hot soapy water and household chemicals. 




































































FOLLOW THE WAR WITH 


Major Eliot’s cloth-mounted 


‘STRATEGY MAP 


INDEXED MAP THAT GIVES 
YOU EXPERT INFORMATION 
ON THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
Drawn by Richard E. Harrison 


Tear out this ad. Write 
name and address in 
margin. Attach $1 and 
send now to Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. for YOUR 
MAP. Sent postpaid. W 











>. s 7, Brand Each Ball You Play 
; With Your Personal Name! 


End forever all those petty 
annoyances over ball owner- 
ship. Stamp your name per- 
manently into every ball you 
play with a GLOBE Name 
Embosser. Pros say it is the 
handiest ball marker ever 
made. Does a perfect job in 
10 seconds. Stamps your 
name perfectly into the cover 
of the ball and fills each 
letter with permanent enamel. 
Once on, it stays there. 


Build “Club Relationship” 
Give your caddy a break and 
yourself a boost. Let him 
brand all your balls with a 
handy GLOBE. Even a ten- 
year old can do a perfect job. 
And it won’t split the cover 
because of its circle design. 
Interchangeable type lets you 
set any name, so your friends 
too can share in your sound 
investment. 


GLOBE BALL MARKER Co. 
442 Davis Avenue Dayton, Ohio 
am 


oe 
THE GLOBE COSTS 
YOU LESS THAN A 
PENNY PER BALLI 
In fact far less! Because 
the Globe will last for- 
ever. It’s not a ‘‘gadget’’ 
—but built with receive 


pay postage. Mail your 
order today. 








California is one of the 
great markets of the nation. To 
thousands of eastern business con- 
cerns it offers opportunities for bus- 
iness development and for the lo- 
cation of manufacturing plants. If 
you are planning a factory in Cali- 
fornia, perhaps Bank of America 
can assist you. This bank knows 
California from the Oregon line to 
the Mexican border because it 
serves California through 495 
branches in 307 communities. 
Write the Business Extension De- 
partment, Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL IRY8i, ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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seven other Coster relatives and associates 
they face a $5,000,000 damage suit insti- 
tuted last week by William J. Wardall, 
trustee of the drug firm. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Stagnant Capital 

The revival of new capital investment 
depends largely on removing “unnecessary 
impediments” of taxation and regulation 
and on restoring investor confidence now 
undermined by governmental deficit 
spending and lending competition, accord- 
ing to a report released this week by the 
Brookings Institution. Attacking “eco- 
nomic maturity” arguments, the two-year 
study pointed out that production had in- 
creased up until the depression, even 
though the frontier had disappeared and 
the rate of population increase had begun 
to decline long ago. The institution indi- 
cated that if the deterrents to investment 
were removed, $10,000,000,000 in private 
savings might be absorbed annually for 
generations in meeting the requirements 
of housing and plant expansion. 


Bausch Case Ended 

For twenty years the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. of Rochester, N.Y. and Carl 
Zeiss Co. of Germany have divided the 
world market for their patented military 
and naval instruments—Bausch taking the 
United States, and Zeiss everything else. 
As a result the Allies have been unable to 
get any of these optical supplies since the 
war began. Two months ago (NEWSWEEK, 
April 8) the Federal government indicted 
Bausch and Zeiss on a charge that their 
agreement violated the Antitrust and Wil- 
son Tariff Acts. This week, Bausch entered 
a plea of nolo contendere, saying that it 
did not wish to engage in protracted litiga- 
tion at a time when the firm was busy on 
equipment needed for the national defense 
program. The company agreed to sign a 
consent decree ending the complained-of 
practices and $40,000 in fines were levied 
against the firm and three officers. The 
government has been unable to serve Zeiss 
officials with a complaint but the Germans’ 
New York subsidiary has pleaded not 
guilty. 


Sun Glasses 

The secret of successful photography is 
to let into the camera just the right amount 
of light. This likewise is the secret of ef- 
fective vision, but the amount of light that 
strikes the eye varies from two to 25,000,- 
000 units depending upon the weather, 
time of day, and the like. To remedy this, 
the Polaroid Corp. is placing on the mar- 
ket adjustable sunglasses (Periscope, April 
15) which control the amount of light 
reaching the eye by use of double Polaroid 
lenses, one of which rotates. As demon- 
strated in Boston by Doris Poland, the 
glasses can be changed from very dark for 


Internationa! 


Polaroid’s two-way glasses 


a glaring sun to a light color, by a simple 
push on the lever above the bridge. 


Ford Profits 


The Ford Motor Co. makes public no 
annual report to stockholders because it is 
a family corporation and its stock is not 
listed publicly. But Massachusetts re- 
quires even this type of business to file a 
balance sheet with the state’s Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation. The 
Ford statement, filed last week, indicated 
earnings of $16,402,746 in 1939, in contrast 
to a loss of $18,560,459 during the previous 
year. Profits may have been greater, how- 
ever, since these figures do not take into 
account any dividends that may have been 
paid to the Ford family. 


Business Notes 

The Clyde-Mallory Lines, 96-year-old 
shipping company, this week will inaugu- 
rate passenger and freight service between 
Houston, Texas, and New York. Houston 
residents held a four-day celebration to 
mark the shift of the Clyde-Mallory 
southwest terminus from Galveston to 
their city—recognition of Houston’s grow- 
ing importance as a shipping and rail cen- 
ter... Sumner T. Pike, a Maine business- 
man and Republican, was nominated to 
the SEC by President Roosevelt to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
George C. Mathews (Newsweek, April 8). 


Trends 


Gold stocks of the United States Treas- 
ury have passed $19,000,000,000—approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the world’s supply 
of monetary gold. 


Residential-building permits during the 
first four months of 1940 were issued for 
buildings valued at $360,682,000, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over the same period 
in 1939. 


Bituminous-coal production during the 
week ended May 18 was approximately 
7,670,000 net tons, compared with 5,49, 
000 tons during the corresponding week 
last year. 


Steel-ingot production this week was al 
76.9 per cent of capacity, compared witli 
73 last week. 
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Fairer Weather— 


Seattle: Tired of postponing golf 
games because of inaccurate weather-bu- 
reau forecasts, Mrs. W. P. Thurston set 
up her own “Bureau of Criticism”: each 
dav that the sun shines when the official 
forecast reads “rain” or “cloudy” she is 
going to send the bureau a penny-post- 
card reminder of the mistake. 


Snakefright— 

Louisville, Ky.: Robert Cox said he 
hit a parked automobile because his pet 
blacksnake, which he put on the back seat 
of his car, “climbed my back [and] scared 
me.” Judge John B. Brachey filed away 
the charge of reckless driving and com- 
mented that “if it happened to me there 
wouldn’t be any cars left on the street.” 


Blue Maria— 


Harrisburg, Pa.: When Mayor How- 
ard E. Milliken ordered a new patrol 
wagon to replace the city’s ten-year-old 
Black Maria, he specified that it be painted 
dark blue. Asked if he thought black too 
vloomy, the Mayor replied no, that he 
“just wanted a change.” 


Wrong Way— 

Reno, Nev.: The doors on the nation’s 
temple of divorce, the Washoe County 
courthouse, are illegal: they open the 
wrong way—inward instead of outward. 
\ city ordinance provides that doors must 
open outward in case of fire. Fixing them 
might also help divorcees to get out and 
cet married again quicker. 


Incubator Home— 


Delmar, N.Y.: A pair of robins who 
nested near here at the Wild Life Research 
Center believed in signs, for they built 
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their home atop the building in which the 
“ureau of Game of the New York State 
Conservation Department conducts its egg 
incubation experiments. Their choice of a 
home site was a good one—all the eggs in 
the nest were hatched. 


Family Affair— 


_ _ Dallas, Texas: As his wife’s lawyer, 
Z. E. Coombes last week filed a divorce 
suit against himself, charging cruelty. 
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DO TOMORROW’S WORK FASTER...AND EASIER! 


There’s a new lightness of touch in 
thisnew LCSMITH...anewspeed... 
an ease of action that reduces fatigue. 

New typing aids, too, that increase 
your efficiency, save energy: 


Seven positive touch adjustments, from 
very lightto EXTRA HEAVY...adjust 
for your own touch. New Automatic 
Margin Set (one-hand operation to set 
or clear!), famous Floating Shift...Im- 
proved Tabulator ... Interchangeable 
Platens... Half-Spacing! 









SECRETARIES: Send 
for this new edition 
of “Tips to Typists” 
... a useful little 
booklet of time-sav- 
ing ideas on typing. 
Free on request. 


...in our honest opinion...the easi- 
est-writing, the most economical, the 
most efficient of office typewriters, 
this new L C SMITH should be seen 
and tried by everyone who buys or 
uses typewriters. It is, indeed, ‘‘a 
secretary’s dream come true!’? 

Free demonstration in your office 
... phone any branch or dealer. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 6,197 Almond St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


LC SMITH 


...makes long jobs shorter...means a new freedom for secretaries 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Preparing to Prepare 


I: the nation has learned anything 
at all in the past two weeks, it is that our 
belated defense program is going to in- 
volve not only coordination among many 
sources of supply, an abnormal expansion 
of certain kinds of plant and an emergency 
demand for certain types of labor, but a 
major shift in our resources and activities. 
The immensity of this shift is suggested 
by the fact that 25 to 40 per cent of Ger- 
many’s energies and resources have been 
diverted to armaments in the last six years. 

Yet there is every evidence of a danger- 
ous tendency on the part of government to 
minimize the immediate hardships and 
sacrifices the unprecedented job of read- 
justment entails. There is also evidence of 
a tendency to blame industry for diffi- 
culties which, apparently, those in govern- 
ment do not understand. 

In the President’s fireside speech he said 
that first consideration would be given to 
the protection of the consumer, to the 
maintenance of all “the great social gains” 
of recent years, to the prevention of war 
fortunes and to the safeguarding of all 
labor’s present standards of hours and 
wages. On this, he was very clear. On ac- 
tual methods of facilitating the industrial 
production necessary to defense, he was 
not so clear. “The details of this,” he said, 
“are now being worked out in Washing- 
ton, day and night.” 


But these are mighty “details”— 
“details” of life or death. What working 
them out comes down to, in a practical 
sense, is suggested by the experience of the 
airplane industry to date. After the Presi- 
dent called for 50,000 airplanes, Mr. Mor- 
genthau summoned the airplane manu- 
facturers to Washington. They came post- 
haste—some of them from California. We 
must have cooperation, the Secretary an- 
nounced. Of course; that’s what we’re here 
for, the aircraft people said. We must 
stand shoulder to shoulder, they were told. 
Yes, yes, what do you want? they replied. 
If you will cooperate with government, 
government will cooperate with you, they 
were told. And so they went away. “It was 
like putting your finger in a bowl of cold 
soup,” one of them said expressively. 
Three days went by. Then the Secretary 
announced that there must be standardized 
engine models for mass production. Ford 
had that idea some forty years ago. But 
skip that. However elementary a step in 
our defense program, it is still an improve- 


ment over talk of cooperation. Yet, really, 
it is only short of nothing. 

Take another practical situation—a 
transcendently important one, since it vi- 
tally affects plant expansion in general and 
the production of engines, guns and the 
like in particular. This concerns the ma- 
chine-tool makers, with whom the govern- 
ment did not even begin to “confer” until 
this week. The perplexities of the machine- 
tool builders have been these: 

1—The machine-tool companies are be- 
ing importuned to deliver tools to the Al- 
lies, to the Army, to the Navy and to 
American manufacturers. A company mak- 
ing carburetors may have a grinder on or- 
der, for example, but if the supplier ships 
it to the Allies he may be depriving them 
of earlier delivery on a plane order even 
more important. The companies need some 
direction on priorities, and they don’t see 
any agency in Washington even begin- 
ning to arrange for it. 

2—Machine-tool companies have been 
having great trouble with their requests 
for more favorable depreciation allow- 
ances on plant expansion. Manufacturers 
think that new plants built especially for 
war production should be written off at 
25 per cent a year. They have correctly 
insisted that they are being asked to ac- 
cept inordinate risks that almost no other 
industry has to take. Up to this writing, 
there has been no indication that the 
Treasury will give them the special treat- 
ment they must have. 

3—Supplies of skilled labor are scarcest 
in the machine-tool centers of importance. 
Semiskilled men are also scarce in some 
places—planer hands, operators of hori- 
zontal boring mills, grinder hands, hobbing 
and gear-cutter hands. Builders of boring 
mills themselves have all the men they 
need; ditto, in some places, builders of 
milling machines. Though lathe hands are 
available, builders of lathes are the most 
rushed people in America. No one in Wash- 
ington seems to recognize these differences. 
Secretary Perkins in Washington said only 
last week that “thousands of skilled work- 
ers” are available. “We know where these 
people are and can get them when we 
need them,” she said. If so, why are Pacific 
Coast plants advertising in Eastern news- 
papers—as they have been doing for weeks 
—and offering to pay moving expenses to 
competent men? 

We are told of the vast numbers of the 
unemployed, and then asked, irrelevantly, 
how there can be labor shortages. The hard 
fact is that skilled men have been at a 
premium for a long time. The training or 
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retraining of the unemployed, while so. 
cially appealing, is hardly a practical an- 
swer to our emergency problem. All-round 
machinists are not, under normal circim- 
stances, trained in less than three or four 
years. Superintendents, assistants and fore. 
men require more than four years of train- 
ing and experience. Specialist machine op. 
erators (semiskilled) need at least three 
to six months’ training. Unpleasant as jt 
is, we must face the reality that men who 
have been on relief for a considerable pe- 
riod are generally unfitted for such training 
because, with relatively few exceptions, 
they have become slow, easygoing. 

There is a suggestion abroad in Wash- 
ington that we can turn the entire automo- 
bile industry to the making of airplane en- 
gines. It is true that one of the large com- 
panies thinks that it could retool for air- 
plane engines in six months, if necessary, 
while diminishing the supply of cars. But 
“freezing” present models cannot meet the 
problem. Not so long ago, a builder of air- 
plane engines showed a big automobile 
company a string of 837 parts of an engine 
and asked which ones the automobile com- 
pany could undertake to produce with: its 
present equipment. The company took 
two of these parts. To do any consequen- 
tial amount of airplane work, the automo- 
bile companies would have to buy new 
machines. True, they have a wealth of ex- 
ecutives and of skilled workers. True, with 
informed cooperation from Washington 
they can do much. But they cannot, alone, 
“solve” the airplane engine problem be- 
tween now and next Tuesday. 


Wat we face now is not a question 
of conspiracies to “scrap” social gains or 
put “pincers” on the New Deal: there are 
no such conspiracies in the minds of re- 
sponsible people. It is a matter of getting 
things done, of shifting energies, of re- 
lieving pressures, of producing goods and 
of producing them fast. That isn’t a job for 
the Army, the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce or 
for an unwieldy semipolitical counci! or 
committee. It isn’t a job to be done by 
consulting businessmen or by giving them 
nominal advisory duties. It’s a job for a 
man who knows industry, has proved him- 
self as an executive—a job for an indus- 
trial coordinator. Such a man cannot be 
subject to the control of political Cabinet 
officers because the allocation of vital 
materials to the departments must be left 
in his hands, if we are to have coor«ina- 
tion in more than name. He cannot be a 
yes-man for the President, although all the 
power he possesses will be the President's 
power temporarily delegated to him to be 
used effectively in this emergency. He will 
need informed assistants of his own choos- 
ing—not a debating council. 

The enlistment of such a man will re- 
quire a change of heart and method in 
Washington. But these must be days of 
sacrifice for everyone. 
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hi Bea 


a real Old-Fashioned un- ONE CLAIMS-—"No Manhattan Cocktail should be called a Man- 


SAYS ONE —“An Old-Fashioned isn't 
. hattan unless it is made with [falian Vermouth!” 


less it includes fruit—orange, lemon, pineapple, cherry ... 


SAYS ANOTHER—“Not for me! A twist of lemon peel, ves. But ANOTHER COUNTERS—" Perhaps you've never tasted a real Man- 
more than that is an unforgivable trespass on fine whiskey!” hattan—made partly with Italian, partly with French Vermouth!” 
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